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For the Companion. 


“BLUE DICK.”’ 
On the middle Ottawa one hears a good deal of 


“the Hodginses,’’ a great family or clan, all of 
the Hodgins name. So numerous are they, and 
so closely connected by inter-marriage and resi- 
dence, that a curious system of nomenclature has 
arisep among them. 

One hears of Black John’s Maria’s Sam’s Dick, 
or Yellow Aunt Sally’s ‘'om’s Peter's Polly. 
Thus, by reference backward, often to an ancestor 
who died before any of the living were born, 
some of the different Dicks and Pollys are 
distinguished from one another in common 
conversation. 

When a Hodgins of very unusual appearance, 
mental quality or fortune, has children, they are 
seldom referred farther back than to the so nota- 
ble parent. ‘Thus, if “One-Eyed Peter,”’ or ‘Mad 
Peter,"’ or ‘King Peter’’—the Hodgins commonly 
give “King” to a rich and popular man—is 
clearly distinguishable from all other Peters by 
such naming, his children will be called ‘‘One- 
Eved Peter's Mary,"’ or ‘Mad Peter's Bob,”’ or 
“King Peter's Billy.” 

Were there two ‘‘one-eyed Peters,’’ a child of 
one might perchance be mentioned as Humpy 
Uncle Daniel’s John’s One-Eyed Peter's Jessie. 

Quite commonly the string of names begins with 
“Uncle’’ or ‘‘Aunt’’—the reference being to one 
of the original Hodgins colony of near relations. 

The Hodgins are remarkable for more than 
their curious ‘system of names. The physical 
strength, courage and endurance of ‘‘the Hod- 
gins boys’’ is generally notable. Innumerable 
true stories are told of their feats in “driving” 
timber, teaming in the wilderness, exploring, 
chopping, and alas, fighting. 

They are all of Irish Protestant descent, and 
were twenty-five years ago incessantly engaged 
in brawls, often bloody, with the Irish and 
French Catholic lumbermen of the upper Ottawa 
and its tributaries. 

Strange to say, the greatest hero of the tribe was 
not at that time a fighter, but one ‘‘Blue Dick,’’ 
commonly spoken of indulgently as ‘‘a peaceful 
creature—a child might play wid him.’’ Blue 
Dick owed his uncommonly short name to a gun 
which, bursting in his hands, marked his visage 
broadly and permanently with burned powder. 

One morning Blue Dick’s wife went to market 
at a village ten miles from their then solitary 
clearing, took the baby with her, and left him in 
charge of their little girl something over two 
years old. 

As the child was healthy and good-tempered 
Dick left her in the cabin and went to the edge of 
his clearing to fell some trees. 

He could see the cabin and all around it from 
where he worked, so that he was not afraid the 
child would stray without his knowledge. 

‘*Along in forenoon,"’ as Dick’s wife told me the 
story, a large tree “‘kicked”’ instead of falling as 
he intended—that is, the sawed trunk slipped 
back off the stump, struck him down, fell on him, 
and broke, or rather smashed his right leg. 

“The sinse wint out of him,’’ said the woman, 
‘and whin it kem back he found himself held 
down and in great pain entirely .” 

There he lay for a long time, hopeless of help 
till his wife should return in the afternoon, for 
the clearing was isolated, and he knew no neigh- 
bor was likely to hear his shouts. In fact he did 
not shout, for fear of alarming the child. She 
would be unlikely to see him where he lay low, 
though he could see the cabin through the under- 
brush, for 1t was on a little knoll. If frightened 
she might go astray in seeking him. Bears and 
wolves were not then numerous in the neighbor- 
hood, but they were not unknown. 

Blue Dick lay silent in his pain, longing espe- 
cially for a drink of water. As noon drew near, 
the little girl, lonely and hungry, came out on the 
“stoop” and began to cry at the top of her voice. 
This roused her father to exertions he had not 
thought of attempting on his own account. 
Squirming around till he could lay a hand on 
his axe he contrived to sit up, and went at the 
task of chopping through the trunk to release 
himself. 

Instead of making the cut directly above his 
broken leg he either found it more convenient to 
notch the tree to one side, or feared to strike him- 
self by cutting it elsewhere. At any rate he cut 
the tree toward its top, believing that he could 
push the butt away afterward. 

But when he had worked, his wife didn’t 
know how long, stoically enduring the great 
agony of that exertion, and had cut through the 
trunk, he found that he could not reach forward 
far enough to push strongly on the butt. It 
still held him down ‘‘and thin his seven sinses left 
him again,’’ said she. 

When he ‘“‘kem to”’ the little girl was crying 
more loudly. Blue Dick therefore set his teeth 
for another long agony of chopping. Not to 
lengthen this true story needlessly, he cut 





through the butt once more, pushed the loose 
piece away, and dragggd himself and his 
smashed leg about three hundred yards, across 
the logs and stump-holes of the clearing, to his 
child. 

‘‘When I kem home late that afternoon,” said 
Mrs. Blue Dick, “I heard the child crying widin, 
for all me man was fwhistlin’ ‘the Boyne Water’ 
to qui’te her. Wid the frishkiness of the colt 
and the crossness of the baby I was cross meself. 
Av coorse I couldn’t see Dick at all, at all, and 
him widin the house. 

*¢*What’s wrong wid the child? Can’t you aise 
her?’ says I, stoppin’ the cart in front of the 
dure. 

««*Troth I can’t then, Maggie,’ says Dick. 

««+Come away out of that and take the colt, will 
you!’ says I. 

“+Faith I dunno about that ayther,” says me 
poor man. ‘G’out to yez mammy, Biddy.’ 

“So out kem the young one all slobberin’ wid 
the tears av her. I snatches her up in anger at 
him, and says I, mighty loud and cross, "Then 
yere ould colt can go where he plazes. You’ve 
been lettin’ Biddy shtarve,’ says I, comin’ in. 

‘It’s thrue fer you, Maggie,’ says me man, 
lyin’ on the flure. ‘Bread and milk was all I 
give the darlin’ says he, ‘for I couldn’t raich up 
to the sugar.’ 

‘Oh Dick, me heart and soul, 
matther wid you?’ says I, seein’ the white face 
av him. 

** ‘No worse than a broke’ leg now,’ says Dick. 
‘It's me heart was like to break entirely till ye 
kem, Maggie, wid the crying of the child.’”’ 

Now whether this conyersation, often faithfully 
reported by his wife, caused him to be held in 
general reverence, or whether his peculiar dis- 
tinction among ‘‘the Hodginses’’ was due.to the 
amazing endurance he had shown, I do not know. 
But it is true that “‘Blue Dick,” though always 
referred to almost apologetically as a ‘‘peaceable 
creature,’’ was long regarded by that vigorous 
clan as their greatest hero. 

Epwarp W. THomson. 
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For the Companion. 


SCIENCE AND TOOTHACHE. 


“Oh, I heerd ye,’’ uncle Nathan said grimly. 
The young medical student who was spending an 
odd hour of his vacation in the post-office had 
ventured a challenging remark which the old 
man felt called upon to take up. 

“I heerd ye. I hear lots like ye. Most 
giner’ly I answer ‘em ‘cordin’ to the’r folly: 
but when ye git to spreadin’ ’round ’bout tooth- 
ache I want to jine in. 

“I know what toothache is, ’n’ 1 know what 
this new-fangled science edication 1s. I d* know 
which is wust. I kind o' cal’late I'd ruther hev 
the toothache, ’f I hed to choose betwixt ‘em. 

‘‘Don’t make no odds to me ‘f the new dentis’ 
over t’ the corner didn’t never study more’n 
three months! I’d paternize him all the sooner! 
What fur! I'll tell ye what fur, sonny, ‘cause I 
want to l‘arn ye s’m’ fambly hist’ry, 

“Your gran’ther didn’t study none, 'n’ yit he 
pulled teeth. Bought a pair o’ forceps, ’n’ them 
things ye cut 'round with, ’n’ fixed up all his 
folks comf’table, jest’s soon ‘s the’r sufferin’s 
begun. He wuz a carpenter. Use’ to say 't he 
didn't think no more o' pullin’ a tooth 'n he did 
o’ drivin’ a nail. He had narve, ye see! 

*’N’ then one time,-a’ter th’ old man died, I 
rec’llec’ y’r uncle John had most an awful tooth- 
ache. He 'n’ me wuz layin’ up stun wall. I 
kep’ a hearin’ on him say, ‘Consarn it!’—’n’ he 
wa’n't a perfane man, nuther, y’r uncle John 
wa'n’t—but he didn’t make no talk, n’r I didn’t. 
"Long ‘bout the middle o° th’ a’ternoon, ol’ Dr. 
Bates druv by, ’n’ then I found out what wuz 
the trouble. Th’ ol’ doctor didn’t hev no edica- 
tion to hurt, ’n’ he didn’t have no gars n’r no 
sesthetics—none o’ these things they put folks to 
sleep with—but he had a muscle big ’round 's a 
stove-funnil. ’N’ y’r uncle John clim’ up on to 
that stun wall ’n’ sot there, ’n’ the doctor pulled 
seven teeth f’r him. 

“Tell ye, sonny, ’t aint edication does it: it’s 
sense 'n’ grit ‘n’ stick-to-it. Ther’ wuz the time 
y’r father wuz took in Boston. He kind o' hated 
to lose one o’ his teeth, seein’ ’s his teeth wuz all 
double, but the ’tarnal thing ached so like Sam 
Hill ‘t he fin’ly went into a dentis’ shop. Feller 
wanted to give him gars 'r sunthin’, but y'r 
father hed nigh forty dollars in his pocket ’n’ he 
stashed thet idee lively. 

“So the poor little spindle-shanks he fools 
‘round with the forceps till he gits a holt o’ the 
tooth. °*N’ he pulled: but it didn’t come: he 
didn’t have the stren’th, ye see. ’N’ then he 
tried ag’in, ’n’ the forceps slips off ag'in: Thet 
*‘d ‘af been enough f'r one o’ these folks that’s 
sot on new notions: they’d ’a’ took gars ’n’ gone 
home. But y’r father wa’n’t thet kind. He jest 
riz up a little, ’n’ he says, s’ he, ‘Look a’ here!’ 
s’ he; ‘I'll give ye one more chanst, ’n’ ef ye 
don’t pull thet tooth I’ll throw the whole caboo- 
dle of ye through the winder!’ So the feller 
pulled it. 

‘*°N’ here’s the p’int,”’ uncle Nathan added, 
with slow significance: ‘‘Thet same little spindle- 
shanks thet could’t pull a tooth till the tooth sort 
o’ narved him, ’s ye might say, wuz c’nsated to 
be the best edicated dentis’ in Boston!” 

WaLTerR L. SawYeEr. 
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Attractive Routes to the Great Fair. | 
The New England agency of the Baltimore & Ohio | 
railroad has issued a descriptive circular giving the | 
details of a number of very attractive and varied routes 
to the World’s Fair at remarkably low rates. These 
include trips going out via Washington and returning 
via Niagara Falls or Montreal, and also through the 
White Mountains. The B. & O. is famous for its scenery 
and the many points of historical and picturesque 
interest on its line. 
The circular and guide d can be obtained 
without cost by addressing A. J. SIMMONS, New Eng- 
land Agent, 211 Washington St., Boston, Mass. (Adv. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
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ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


THE WORLD’S 


Columbian Exposition 


ane grandest World’s Fair ever seen is in progress at 


— Raymond | & Whitcomb Grand Hotel 
(0 py G. Be n, Mas er), at which our 
a perman 











t brick poe of the 
zit stories in height, t, 8 
egantly furnished. Its situation, 
in a fashionable residence section of the city, near the 
ed to the lake breezes, is 
rance to the Exposition grounds is 
directly opposite the hotel, while others are near at 
ani 
Daily special trains from the East, made up wholly of 
dining ¢ vestibuled Pullman palace’ pleeging cars with 
di cars, run through to the hotel without change. 
oa also have f frequent trains to Chicago including 
ransportation, Pullman berth and meals only, without 
hotel accommodations. Our monthly California excur- 
sions begin August 30. 


(> Send for descriptive book. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, (opposite School Street), Boston. 
** Kill two birds 


with one ‘ buy.” 


Several birds, in fact. Make the 

‘oungster happy ; teach him (or 
her) the value of time—what a 
minute means, and how to make 
the most of it; how to keep up 
with the day, meet all engagements 
and come out ahead at the end of 
the year. It will save you a load 
of anxiety, too. Can you do bet- 
ter than to buy the child a new, 
quick-wirding Waterbury watch? 
$4 to $15. 


Your jeweler will show you every 
style of this watch for ladies, 
gentlemen or boys. Coin- 
silver or filled gold; an accu- 
rate jeweled timepiece. You 
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may need one yourself. “4 


«“Gingers 


With Brandy or Alcohol ruin the Stomach.” 


Safe for Family Use. 
Baker's Non-Alcoholic Ginger 


contains no Alcohol, Rum or Brandy, and 
may be freely used as a Temperance 
Remedy for 


Summer Complaints, Cramps. 





Makes a Most Delicious Drink. 
Placed in drinking water when travelling 
kills germs of disease and prevents the 
dangers of climatic and dietetic changes. 
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BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY, Portland, Me. 


A full package to ladies 
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f A Rew Departure 


One and the same package, 
without extra cost, supplies 
the family with toilet soap 


and are both the purest and 
- best that can be made. 
was a new and original idea 


Vorire 


WASHING POWDER 


to put a cake of their splendid Olive Oil Toilet 
Soap in every 1% pound package, beginning April 
Its success has been marvellous. 
keepers can’t say enough in its praise. 
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Powders. 


Housekeepers every- 
where are delighted. 





well as washing powder, 


It 
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The soa 
Olive Oil. 


oe can excel it. 
and nothing else. 


is made from the finest Italian 
or the ‘Toilet and Bath, for Sham- 
gests the hair, for the Delicate Skin of Babies, 

r keeping the Hands Soft, White and Smooth 
It is pure Olive Oil 
If you want a clear, bright, 
healthy complexion, always use this soap. 






The J. B. Williams Co., 
Glastonbury, Ct. 
For 50 years the makers of 


Yankee Shaving Soap. 
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Third Prize Serial Story. 


CHERRYCROFT. 


IN SIX CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER IV. 
Jessica’s Discovery. 

More than nine months of Peggy's experiment 
had passed by on that June evening when a heavy 
rain-storm pelted down in Dayville, pouring 
from eaves, collecting in ever-widening puddles, 
and giving to the meek-looking railway station a 
most wretched aspect. Sheets of water ran from 
the platform to the street, where they sported like 
miniature brooks in wagon ruts left by the yellow 
omnibus. The ticket-agent, in peering up the 
track, rashly thrust his head from a rear door 
into a small Niagara, that deluged his cap and 
adorned its brim with a wet fringe that trickled 
down his cheeks most disagreeably. 

But the nine twenty-five train from the nearest 
city and other points west arrived on time in 
spite of the weather, and paused a moment 
with its customary tumult and air of general 
importance. 

Only one passenger alighted—a tall, slender 
girl, who carried easels and mysterious sketch- 
ing appliances strapped into a long, ungainly 
bundle. It seemed difficult for her to raise an 
umbrella and carry the bundle and a small 
satchel at the same time. Tim, the driver of 
the yellow omnibus, was wofully disappointed 
because there were no more patrons; but he 
did not fail to see the young lady struggling 
with her burdens, and hastened through the 
darkness to her rescue. 

“Ts that you, Tim ?’’ said the girl in a sweet, 
tired voice. ‘‘O ‘Tim, how do you do?” 

“My land, if ‘taint Miss Jessica!” exclaimed 
Tim, overcome with astonishment. ‘*We wa'n't 
expectin’ you."’ He shouldered Jessica's 
belongings, spread the umbrella like a great 
wing, and cordially led the way toward his 
damp vehicle. 

*‘How are all the folks, Tim ?”’ Jessica asked 
with a sudden eagerness that surprised herself. 

“Oh, everybody’s pretty spry; unless it’s old 
Miss Peters—she’s a-failin’ some.” 

The girl settled herself inside the carriage, 
and Tim’s freckled face stared through the 
open door with friendly earnestness. 

“I’m sorry about Miss Peters,’’ she said 
regretfully, stirred by some gentle impulse. 
Dayville somehow seemed to be a great family, 
abounding in brothers and sisters. 

“Of course there’s teethin’ and the measles,” 
Tim remarked, endeavoring to be exact, as he 
closed the door. Presently he put his head in 
at the curtained aperture behind the driver's 
seat. 

“Right to Cherrycroft, I s*pose ?"’ 
cently queried. 

The old name fell on Jessica’s ear like a 
sweet, far-off reminiscence that yet held a hint 
of loss and homesickness. 

“Why, no, Tim!” she said, reproachfully. 
“You forget about Cherrycroft. Iam going to 
Mrs. Titus’s house, where my Sister Peggy 
lives.” 

A recollection of some gossip that he had 
heard about Peggy’s housekeeping swept over 
Tim. He almost lost his balance. 

“Land, you don’t say so!” he cried, sending | 
another furtive glance through the gloom of the | 
covered coach. Then letting the curtain fall, he | 
began to grin slowly, widely, benevolently. 
After a mirthful grin at the back-turned ears of | 
his two faithful steeds, Elijah and Elisha, he put 
his rumpled head into the vehicle again. 

“It's to Mrs. Titus’s on South Street, aint it— 
not to Mrs. Phineas Titus’s ?’”’ he asked, sedately. 

“Why, yes, Tim!’’ Jessica said, impatiently. 
“To Mrs. Adolphus Titus’s, of course. I thought 
you knew.” 

The horses plunged into a pool of water, and 
the omnibus, giving a sudden lurch, started off. 

“Your sister's *bout's likely to be stoppin’ at | 


he inno- 


| that moment an unhappy experience to arrive so 
| much like a foreigner in the town where one was 
born. She sympathized with Rip Van Winkle. 

“Git up!’’ said Tim, cheerily. ‘Git along, 

| there! Whoa, now—whoa, Elijah!” 

| With several unpleasant thuds and a creaking 
of many timbers the Dayville omnibus was 
brought to a stop. 

Tim descended from his seat and opened the 
door. Jessica bent forward and darted an uncer- 
tain glance toward the front of Mrs. Titus’s 
residence. The shutters were entirely closed, and 
not a ray of light was visible between their 
chinks. Some dark panes of glass which flanked 
the main door were discernible through the 
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dear ?’’ she asked breathlessly, drawing the gir! | 
across the threshold to the hall, and giving her a 

hearty kiss. ‘‘Well, now, I’m glad! How tickled 

Peggy will be!” 

“How is Peggy ?”’ said the girl, keeping firm 
hold of Mrs. Titus’s friendly hand. 

“Oh, she’s getting along be-yewtifully,”’ replied 
Mrs. Titus, ‘‘at least, so 1 hear. I haven't seen 
her for several days.”’ 

“You haven’t seen her?’ Jessica cried; and 
the sight of her astonished face, added to wild, 
pantomimic gestures from Tim in the doorway, 
conveyed a quick intelligence to the woman's 
mind. 

“My dear,” she said, ‘Peggy aint here!’’ 





“I won't stir!" 


pouring rain, and made the entrance look particu- 
larly uninviting. 

“Oh dear!’’ murmured Jessica. ‘I don't 
believe that there’s a soul at home.’’ Her heart 
sank as she clambered from the coach and 
accompanied Tim over the flags to the little porch. 

‘Don’t leave me,’’ she said, nervously, letting 
the knocker fall heavily. ‘I may have to go to 
Mrs. Cole’s, or—or somewhere. I wish I hadn’t 
come, anyhow. Marion said I was a goose to 
come. The rain is horrid; I never saw it rain so. 
My shoes are soaked.” 

Tim stared at his companion in helpless com- 


| passion. 
“We've been havin’ a dry spell,’’ he ventured | 


“Not here!’’ said Jessica, shrilly. ‘*Where is 
she, Mrs. Titus ?”’ 

The pantomimic gestures were continued over 
Jessica’s shoulder, and Mrs. Titus, after a short 
pause, proceeded to explain mysteriously. 

“Well, dear, the truth is, she’s got another 
home that she likes better, and I don’t think I 
have any right to interfere. Tim wil] take you 
there to-night if you wish. Peggy’ll tell you all 
about it.” 

‘“‘Why, Mrs. Titus!’’ were the only words that 
Jessica could utter. 

“You'd better drive right over there, child, 
you look so tired,’’ Mrs. ‘l'itus said, kindly. 

“That's right!’’ Tim interposed. “Just don’t 


Mrs. Phineas’s as at Mrs. Adolphus’s,”’ Tim | to say; but this remark brought no consolation. | you worry, and I’ll snake you ‘round to the door 


* | 
declared, by way of apology; and Jessica never 


dreamed that he was shaking with laughter. 
She leaned back in her dark corner, and 


ailowed miserable sensations of discouragement | 
| 


Both were encouraged when some inner door 
was heard to close, and footsteps came along the 
hall from a rear apartment. 


Adolphus Titus opened the door. A lighted 


in a jiffy.’ 
Bewildered and fatigued, Jessica yielded with- 


Presently Mrs. | out another word, and permitted herself to be 


“snaked.’’ The covered vehicle gave no idea of 


and weariness to take possession of her. She was | candle shed its rays over her green plaid dressing- | the direction in which she was journeying, and 
gown as she gazed sleepily at Jessica and at Tim, | indeed she did not care to know. 


filled with disgust at the weather and at Tim’s | 
stupidity. | 

“‘He needn’t have flung Cherrycroft at me the 
first minute,” she thought angrily, frowning 
toward the driver's seat. It seemed to her at 


who was beginning to grin again. Before she 
spoke her eyes had also seen the yellow omnibus. 

‘Land of the livin’!’’ was her exclamation. 
“Jessica Irwin—if I ever! 


“Peggy always was such a trial!’’ she whis- 


| pered to herself, conquered by dampness and 
| gloom. 
Did you rain down, | 


A short time had elapsed when the omnibus 


halted beneath the elms in front of Cherrycroft. 
Tim checked the horses with more than his 
customary animation, which was _ certainly 
emphatic enough, so that by the time he had dis- 
mounted to assist Jessica, the wide door of the 
house was already open, and a stream of light 
covered the veranda and illuminated with a wel- 
come brightness the path to the gate and the walk 
before the picket fence. 

Peggy stood in the hall looking out across the 
glow. 

At first she did not know that the moment for 
which she had waited so many tedious months 
had finally come. It was Jessica who slowly 
emerged from the yellow omnibus! It was Jessica 

who put her hand upon the gate and stood 
motionlesss like one in a dream! With a gay 
little shout Peggy left the doorway, crossed the 
veranda and sprang down the path through the 
rain. 

‘‘Jessica!’’ she cried, ““O Jessica! how glad 
I am!” 

Jessica's arms being free, there was nothing 
to impede the fervor with which she met 
Peggy’s wild embrace. Tim turned away 
politely, and by a dexterous reach of his long 
arm managed to hold an umbrella over both 
the girls at the same time. But the shelter was 
not needed long, for hardly two minutes passed, 
before Jessica, surrounded by her luggage, 
was seated on a chair in the hall, while Tim and 


his omnibus rattled down the street. Tim’s 
grin was broader than ever, and he rocked 


back and forth on his seat in a queer way. 

Peggy could coax her sister no further than 
the chair, for a short time at any rate. 

“Tell me about it!’ continued to 
say, feebly. ‘Tell me about it!” 

‘Let me take your wet jacket first,’’ Peggy 
pleaded. 

“Tell me about it!’’ repeated Jessica, resist- 
ing stubbornly. 

“Come up to your room, then; do, dearest— 
it’s just as von left it.” 

I won't stir!’’ was the fierce reply. 

At this thrilling juncture, Mrs. Winterbury 
opened the door of the library and peeped into 
the hall. She disappeared quickly, but the 
sight of her strange form served to increase 
Jessica’s agitation. 

“Chloe shall make 
Peggy said, soothingly. 

But all kinds of gentle tactics proved to be 
unavailing ; 
and she insisted upon complete and immediate 
disclosures. Clothed in dampened garments, 
she listened eagerly to Peggy's hurried confes- 
sion about the rental of Cherrycroft, and its new 
inhabitants. Peggy was naturally disappointed 
that the end of the recitation should find her 
sister in a flood of tears. 

“Oh, don’t cry, Jessica darling,”’ she tenderly 
entreated. 

“I am so surprised!’’ sobbed Jessica, ‘*so— 
so—so surprised,” she said again, for want of 
a better word. 

Still, the grateful atmosphere of her own 
spacious room above stairs compensated in 
a wonderful way for the rude shocks of the 
evening. She reclined in her favorite willow 
chair while Peggy and Chloe pulled off the 
wet shoes and ministered to her needs as 

though she were a princess. 

It was a delicious privilege to look at the old, 
childhood pictures on the walls. They were not 
very valuable as works of art, but around them 
clung sweet associations that cheered a weary 
heart. 

Jessica cared little about art, just then. Chloe’s 
particular manner of patting an aching head and 
saying, ‘‘Poh chile!”’ seemed more desirable than 
the praise of town critics. She slept well that 
night in the old, airy room where the Dayville 
sunshine crept over the carpet in the morning and 
touched her like a friend. 

On this day Cherrycroft was bathed in sunshine, 
and the fragrance of ever so many roses ascended 
from the garden’s flower-borders. Jessica dis- 
covered Peggy under the cherry-trees, wearing an 
amazingly familiar hat. Some birds were twit- 
tering; all the world seemed joyous and radiant. 

“Cherries are ripe, you know,’’ Peggy said, 
and smiled at Jessica above a huge bouquet of 
mignonette and roses. 

Jessica, smiling too, paused in the path, and 
suddenly remembered Steve and Marion housed 
in their narrow quarters. From these thoughts 
her mind easily reverted to brushes and sketching 


Jessica 


you some nice tea,” 


Jessica’s mind was determined, 
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materials, and all the various appurtenances con- 
nected with art. 

“Peggy,’’ she cried, “‘remain where you are; 
turn your head a little bit—there!”’ 

Peggy obeyed, and her sister gazed down the 
path, attentively. 

‘You'd be a good subject for a portrait,’’ she 
said at last, seating herself on one of the garden 
benches and folding her hands upon her knees 
thoughtfully. 

“I wish,” said Jessica again, ‘that I had taken 
portrait instead of landscape studies.” 

‘“Aren’t the landscapes successful?’ Peggy 
asked, coming forward to the bench. 

“Oh no, they're a sort of failure,” Jessica 
answered, dismally. 

“I think you are a fine painter,’’ Peggy de- 
clared, loyally, ‘‘and I know lots of folks who 
think so, too.”’ 


‘‘Even if I were,” the girl replied, ‘there are | 
hundreds of such in the city. One person is only | 


one among a crowd. I’m awfully discouraged, 
Peggy.” 

Peggy surveyed her sister in profound silence 
for awhile, and then, laying down the bouquet, 
stooped slightly and folded the drooping figure in 
her arms. 

‘What difference does it make, Jessica ?’’ she 
said. ‘*What difference does anything make, so 
long as we love each other ?”’ 

Thus encircled, Jessica began to weep quietly. 
“T don’t know,”’ came a tearful whisper close to 
Peggy’s ear. 


The Dayville friends were given ample oppor- | 
tunity to show characteristic kindnesses to Jessica, | 


for her “run up to Dayville,” 
which had been intended for a 
very brief visit, was unavoidably 
prolonged to a stay of two weeks. 

During the greater part of 
that fortnight, Jessica remained 
within her pleasant chamber on 
the second floor, and here Doctor 
Bell’s grave face occasionally 
looked down upon her, and Peggy 
kept an unwearied vigilance. 

When the patient was able to 
lie upon a sofa in the parlor, 
Doctor Bell said that her illness 
had been a ‘“‘complication of the 
superabundance of art and the 
lack of fresh air,’’ and this, he 
added, sometimes proved fatal. 

But Jessica’s health was re- 
established; and then she held a 
kind of court in the parlor. 
Before she went away nearly all 
the folks in Dayville came to the 
sofa, either alone or in little 
groups, in order to take her by the hand for a 
moment. She began to realize that in Dayville, 
at least, one person counted for a good deal. 

And the parlor where she received homage—she 
lazily wondered if anywhere there could be a 
room cooler, longer, more shadowy and restful or 
more redolent with the perfume of flowers! 

To Jessica's great surprise, Mr. Slater pur- 
chased one of her pictures. He admired some 
trees which it contained, and a little brook in one 
corner; but he really bought the sketch to please 
Peggy. Animated by his generous example Mrs. 
Winterbury purchased another, and so did Mrs. 
Cole and Mrs. Adolphus Titus. 

As these pictures were the first that Jessica had 
ever sold, the bundle of art-effects which she 
carried back to town was considerably lightened, 
and Peggy was charmed. 

Once more the younger sister waved a fond 
good-by toward a vanishing train of cars; but 
this time Jessica leaned from a window and kept 
her eyes on Peggy till the distance had made the 
little figure fade out of sight. 

Steve went up to see the girls as soon as a 
message from Marion had told of his sister’s 
return. In solitude Jessica had more than once 
rehearsed the news which she could hardly wait 
to hurl at her brother and sister; and careful 
study of the subject enabled her to render it in a 
way that could not fail to strike the listeners 
forcibly. 

Marion and Steve submitted to the disclosures 
of this carefully prepared recital, with a com- 
mendable fortitude. They drew long breaths and 
remained speechless as Jessica finished talking 
and sank back in her chair to observe results. 

Marion first recovered her voice and said faintly, 
“It don't seem a bit like Peggy.” 

“The worst feature of it,’’ Steve remarked at 
last, ‘‘is the fact that she will never have an 
education.” 

“On the contrary,’ Jessica said, ‘she has 
studied a great deal. She says she wants to 
amount to something. Miss Mead used to be a 
teacher, and has helped her. I heard Peggy 
recite a Latin lesson the day I came away, and 
she made only two mistakes.” 

This information was the finishing touch. 
Marion and Steve-were reduced to such astonish- 
ment that Steve almost forgot that he had to 
make a surprising announcement himself. 

‘“‘Well, Jessica,”’ said he, at last, ‘I happen to 
have some news from Dayville. Peggy will have 
to come to us after all. Mr. Cole wrote me 
yesterday that Cherrycroft will be sold to a gen- 
tleman who wants it very much when the ‘present 
tenant’ vacates in October. He says he hasn’t 
told Peggy yet because she will be so sorry. I 
thought that was funny, but now I see the reason 
of it.” 


It was Jessica’s turn to be surprised now. She 
| rose slowly and looked at her brother with a 
| strange, appealing gaze. 


“QO Steve!’’ she faltered, “I am sorry, too! | 


| I’m sorry for Peggy. I’m sorry for all of us. 
| We might have gone back!" 
Epitu E. Stowe (PAULINE WESLEY). 
(To be continued.) 
—_—— oer el 


SUMMER DREAMS. 


Such dreams as only come to those 
Who read the riddle of the rose, 
And hear the voices everywhere 
Of things in earth and things in air. 
Vick’s Magazine. 
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For the Companion. 


A PRAIRIE ZEPHYR. 


“Mamma, I can’t find my hat.” 

“Why, it’s in your box, of course, Dimple.” 
Mrs. Swift tied her bonnet-strings in an elaborate 
| bow, and surveyed the reflection of her comely 
| face complacently as she answered. 

| Dimple, who was five years old, shook her small 
| curly head decidedly. “’Taint there, nor in my 
drawer, nor nowhere.” 

Mrs. Swift crossed the room hastily, and opened 
| the gay paper-covered box, then pulled out all the 
| bureau drawers in succession, and finally looked 
blankly at Dimple, who remarked, gravely, “I told 
| you so!” 
|" “But what did you do with it, child? Make 
| haste, dear! We’ll be late at church.” 

“TI shut it up in the box,” asserted Dimple, “last 
Sunday, and I never saw it any more!” 











“Team’s hitched,” suggested a mild voice at the 
foot of the stairs; “’n’ no time to spare, neither.” 

Mrs. Swift ceased her search. “You must wear 
your white sun-bonnet, Dimple,” she said. “It’s 
done up, all fresh and nice.” 

Dimple gave a deep sigh and dropped a tear to 
the memory of the missing hat, with its wreath of 
pink hawthorn; but when her father lifted her to 
the high wagon-seat, her rosy face smiled happily 
inside the white bonnet, and she chatted gaily as 
the team trotted over the level prairie road; but 
Mrs. Swift was so unwontedly silent that the mild- 
mannered man at her side inquired: 

“What’s the matter, Sarah? Anythin’ happened 
to upset you?” 

“It’s that child’s hat,” she replied, shortly. “I 
can’t, for the life of me, teli what’s become of it!” 

“Oh, it’s got mislaid somehow,” said her hus- 
band, easily. “Get up, Dolly!” 

Mrs. Swift half-rose to her feet in indignation. 

“A three-dollar hat got mislaid! Now, Laban 
Swift, aint that likely! And everybody knows I 
could lay my hand on anything in the house if I 
was blindfolded! J don’t leave plows and harrows 
and reapers scattered all over the farm!” 


“Of course I never s’posed you did it. But the 
Widder Burton was a-helpin’ you last week; she 
might ’a’ misplaced it.” 

“Don’t I always clean our room myself? Mrs. 
Burton never went inside it, even.” 

Mr. Swift did not care to pursue the subject. He 
drew out his big silver watch and consulted it. 
“Land sake! It’s later’n I thought. We won’t 
get there much before sermon time.” 

“And every last one of ’em turning ’round to 
stare at that poor child in her sunbonnet!” ejacu- 
lated his wife. “I declare, Laban, I’d rather not 
go at all!” 

“S’pose we drive across to the schoolhouse and 
hear the new Methodist man?” said Mr. Swift. 
“There’s plenty of time for that. They say he’s a 
first-rate talker.” 

“It’s better than going nowhere,” Mrs. Swift 
assented, eagerly. ‘And there’ll be plenty of 
sunbonnets there beside yours, Dimple.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Swift were members of the Pres- 
byterian church at Grayston, and attended the 
services regularly, taking into consideration the 
fact that it was six miles away. Theirappearance 
among the worshippers in the district schoolhouse 
caused something like a sensation. 

Service had not yet begun, but the seats were 


tion bench, which almost touched the narrow 
platform. No one cared to occupy this seat, which 





was exactly on a level with the officiating minis- 
| ter’s feet, and so close to them that there was 
| danger, when he became unusually earnest, of his 
“walking into sinners” in more senses than one. 

| But there was no other place for the Swift 


| family, and Mrs. Swift led Dimple up the narrow | 
| aisle to the bench, trying to look unconscious of | 


| the buzzing whispers about her- 
“Dew tell! If that aint the Swifts!” 
“I wonder what brought them here?” 
“That’s a purty bonnet, but rather young-lookin’, 
J think.” 


Mrs. Swift colored under her veil as a louder | her nature, but she had also plenty of womanly 


whisper came to her ear: tact, and Mrs. Burton never felt the bitterness of 
“She wouldn’t ’a’ took that young ’un to meetin’ | dependence when under her roof. 
at Grayston in a sunbunnet.” There were many who, if less considerate, were 


There was one other occupant of the long seat— | equally glad, to obtain the widow’s assistance, for 
| a freckle-faced boy about twelve years old, whose | she worked neatly and asked little. So Mrs. Swift 

frequent misdemeanors had led his guardians to | never doubted that the poor woman’s time was 
| place him here, directly under the preacher’s eye. | fully occupied, while the widow, sitting in her 
He was evidently glad to have company, and had | lonely cabin, wondered sadly why no one seemed 


|}made several attempts to draw Dimple into a 
whispered conversation, when the little girl sud- 


|denly remarked, in a voice loud enough to be | 


heard in the nearest benches: 

“Why, mamma, that little girl’s got my hat!” 
| She had turned her head, and was looking at a 
pale, slight woman in faded mourning and a rosy- 
cheeked child dressed in pink calico, with a fancy 
straw hat trimmed with hawthorn on her curly 
head. 

The woman’s pale cheek flushed as Dimple 
spoke, and her lips parted in a half-smile; but 
when Mrs. Swift, after a prolonged stare at the 
hat, turned cold, amazed eyes on her, the flush 





of her hair. Her sad blue eyes fell confusedly, 


school-room. 


exclamation and her mother’s indignant stare. 
The freckle-faced boy was quiet for many minutes, 
while his eyes wandered from the white bonnet to 
the flower-trimmed hat and back again. 

When the benediction had been pronounced and 
the minister was shaking hands with Mrs. Swift, 
the boy remarked, confidentially, to Dimple: 


hat?” 

“Yes, she did!” said Dimple. “She took it right 
out of my box! And I had to 
wear my sunbonnet. Wasn’t it 
funny?” 





swered the boy, grimly. He has- 
tened to carry the news to his 


Dimple’s hand and hurried out, 
as the other mother had done. 


never /”’ she said, as soon as the 
wagon wasin motion. ‘After all 
I’ve done for her, too!” Mrs. 
Swift’s handkerchief came out of 
her pocket with a jerk. 

“What’s the matter now?” fal- 
tered the farmer. 

“Why, Mrs. Burton took Dim- 
ple’s hat!” said his wife, with 
energy. “I forgot when I was 
talking this morning, but she was 


to-day Mattie was wearing it!” 


Dimple. 
“But it can’t be,” said Mr. 
Swift. “That’s too much. There must be a mis- 
take somewhere.” 
“Well, the hat’s gone, and she’s got it. There’s 
no mistake about that /” said his wife. 


tured the farmer. 
other, Laban Swift! Miss Mayne said there wa’n’t 
tern hat from the city.” 


Mr. Swift sighed, after a pause. 

“Of course, I know that,” said his wife, in a 
softened voice. “And if it had been something to 
eat, now—or even a pair of shoes for Mattie! But 
to take poor Dimple’s hat!” Mrs. Swift’s handker- 
chief came to the surface again. 

“But it don’t seem reasonable!” the farmer per- 
sisted. “She’d never have the face to let the child 
wear it right to meetin’.” 

“She didn’t expect to see us there!” said Mrs. 
Swift, sharply. “You ought to have seen her face 
when I looked at the hat. It was the color of 
beets.”’ 





well filled, with the exception of the long recita- , 


“I wouldn’t say anything about this if I was 


| the wagon. 

“That I’m sure you wouldn’t—if you was me!” 
| she retorted. “I never was a tale-bearer, and I 
| aint going to begin at this late day.” 
| But Mrs. Swift little guessed how much her 
looks had told already. The freckle-faced boy’s 
glib-tongued sister repeated 
Dimple’s words with copious 
notes and additions, until the 
whole neighborhood had heard 
that Mattie Burton’s new hat 
was stolen from the little Swift 
girl. 

Mrs. Swift, quietly at work 
in her kitchen, watched and 
waited day after day for Mrs. 
Burton to return penitent, bear- 
| ing the stolen hat; but a week 
passed without btinging either 
the widow or the hat. 

“Well, I was sure she’d bring 
it back when she knew she was 
found out,” Mrs. Swift said to 
her husband, ‘‘and I’d made up 
my mind to overlook it, and let 
her work here just the same. 
But of course I can’t have her 
now. I haven’t said anything 
to hurt her, and there’s plenty will be glad to have 
her. But I don’t believe any one else’ll be so 
good to her,” she added. 

When Tom Burton died, two years after taking 
out a homestead, his wife had determined to 
remain on the land, and try to support herself and 
her child by “working out” and sewing for the 
neighbors. She had succeeded fairly well, but her 
health was delicate, and she often overworked 
herself, in her anxiety to give satisfaction. 

Mrs. Swift had been her chief employer, and 
| had helped her in many ways, feeling genuine pity 

for the timid, delicate woman, so unfit to struggle 
jalone. Mrs. Swift had a good deal of severity in 





deepened painfully, and spread to the very rvots | 


and were not lifted again until, the service over, | 
she took the child’s hand and hurried from the | 


Certain significant glances had followed Dimple’s | 


“Honor bright, did that little girl have your | 


“Well, I should say so!” an- | 
big sister, while Mrs. Swift took 


“I never could have believed it, | 


in our room—I took her there | 
myself to show her the hat. And | 


“Yes, she had my hat!” said | 


“It must be another hat just like Dimple’s,” ven- | 
“Then where’s Dimple’s hat? And it aint an- | 
another like Dimple’s in Grayston. It was a pat- 


“Pm afraid the widder has a tough time of it,” 


to need her, now. 

Mrs. Swift was, in the strictest sense of the 
word, a “keeper at home,” and heard little of the 
| gossip of the country-side, although an occasional 

caller invaded her dwelling, and forced her to hear 

| seraps of neighborhood scandal. But her very 
| short answers, or her cold, disapproving silence, 
| generally brought gossip to an end. 

One pleasant day, Mrs. Lapham, the most invet- 
erate gossip of the neighborhood, came into the 
kitchen, where Mrs. Swift was frying doughnuts, 

| and proceeded to occupy herself with the regular 
| business of her life, filling up unsatisfactory 
| pauses with the click of her knitting-needles. 

“Got your hands purty full, just now, I guess,” 
said the visitor. 

“I always have, this time of the year,” Mrs. 
Swift answered. 

“The Widder Burton aint helpin’ ye, lately, 
heh?” said Mrs. Lapham, with a knowing smile. 

Mrs. Swift turned her frying cakes in silence. 
The visitor leaned forward and spoke in a husky 
whisper: 

“Did ye know’s she’d took the flowers off the 
hat, now?” 

Mrs. Swift could not repress a start, but she 
| controlled herself quickly. 

“Will you hand me that pan?” she asked. 

“She’s fixed it up,” Mrs. Lapham went on, as she 
handed the pan, “‘with bows of white ribbon. But, 
there! she can’t fool folks that way. It’s a little 
too late —” 

Mrs. Swift skilfully swung the kettle round and 
from it poured water into the frying-pan. The 
| sizzling and bubbling which ensued drowned the 
rest of the sentence. 

“I'll bet she was badly beat when you walked in 
that mornin’,” the visitor resumed, when quiet was 
| restored. “What brought ye, anyway? Wanted 
to hear the new preacher, I s’pose? Well, how’d 
ye like him?” 

Mrs. Swift glanced from her moulding-board. 

“How did I like the new preacher, Mrs. Lapham ? 
Why, I thought it was a real good sermon.” 
| The visitor gave a short laugh. 

“That was one of his good ones. He’s got three 
or four, I forget which. Folks calkilate he larnt 
| 7em out of a book. When he’s got through with 
| 
| 


| 





*em, he can’t preach no more’n a blind mule.” 

Mrs. Swift brought a fresh supply of doughnuts 
and dropped them into the boiling fat. 

“TI was just thinking,” she remarked, absently, 
“how much pleasanter this world would be, if we 
all learnt a few of the grand, good things that 
have been said already, and repeated ’em over 
when we wanted to talk, instead of silly gossip.” 
| “Wal, now!” said the visitor, much struck with 

the thought, “if that aint true as truth! There’s 
| that Nell Peterson f’rever gab-gabbin’! If she’d 
larn ‘Casibianker,’ or ‘He never smiled ag’in,’ or 
somethin’ like that —” 

“Well, suppose you and I begin,” said Mrs. 
| Swift. 

“Land sakes! I larnt ’em all long ago!” said 
the old lady. “I declare I’ll speak to Nell, right 
away!” 

Mrs. Swift felt some relief at having turned the 
conversation, but it was not for long. 

“What I was a-goin’ to say about the widder—” 
began the visitor. Then the harassed woman 
| snatched her bonnet from its peg. 

| “Just keep an eye on the cakes, Mrs. Lapham,” 
she said, hurriedly. “I’m going to hunt eggs. | 
promised Laban his favorite cake for supper.” 

The farmer was tossing big forkfuls of hay into 
the barn when his wife reached it, breathless and 
eager. 
| “It’s all out about the hat, Laban,” she gasped. 
| “I know.” The farmer paused, leaning on his 
| fork. “Framley told me. The whole township’s 

ringin’ with it.” 
| “But how did it get out?” said his wife. 


“There, there, Sarah!” interrupted the farmer. | you, Sarah,” he remarked, as he lifted her from “Hanged if I know!” said the farmer, shortly. 


| “But it’s true, Sarah. She owned up to it,” he 
| added, sadly. 

| “Of course, it’s true!” said his wife, impatiently. 
“But when did she say so?” 

| “This mornin’. She was diggin’ potatoes and I 





stopped to ask about the little gal—Framley told 





!me she was sick. An’ then I asked her, point 

blank, why she hadn’t been over lately.” 

“Laban! You did! And what did she say?” 

“She said, ‘Why hasn’t your wife sent for me?’ 
And I kinder stammered, and she says, ‘Is she 
feelin’ bad about that hat?’ and I nodded, and she 
bust out a-cryin’ and said she’d never ha’ done it 
in the world if she’d known you cared.’ And then 
that pesky old mare of ours concluded she wasn’t 
goin’ to thrash flies all day, and she put right for 
home. And of course, I had to foller.” 

“But what can she be thinking of, to suppose I 
wouldn’t care?” said Mrs. Swift, wonderingly- 
“One would think she was out of her mind.” 
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“Mebbe she was,” said her husband. ‘“She’s had 
trouble enough. The little un’s purty bad. S’pose 
you could get over there to-day?” 

“I must,” she answered, firmly, as she returned 
to the house. 

“Wal, I swan!” said the visitor, as her hostess 
entered. “Didn’t ye find any eggs?” 

“Dll have to give up the cake. Mattie Burton’s 


sick, and I’m going there right after dinner. I> 


know you’ll excuse me, seein’ it’s sickness.” Mr. 
Swift came in just then to get a drink of water. 

“If you can take time to pick the apples, I’ll make 
pies for dinner,” said his wife. 

“That pesky wind the other day picked the heft 
of ’em,” said he. “But I’ll do my best.” 

He returned a minute later, with an anxious face, 
and a faded something in his hand. 

“I found this ’ere up in the apple-tree,” he said. 

The rolling- pin dropped from Mrs. Swift’s 
fingers. 

“Dimple’s hat!” she moaned. “O Laban, it’s 
Dimple’s hat! I left it in the window when you 
called me. Iremember now! And the wind blew 
it into the tree!” 

“Them plaguey winds air the wust things in the 
West,” remarked Mrs. Lapham, with an amazed 
glance at Mrs. Swift, whose tears were falling fast 
on the faded hawthorn. 

“They’re jest like some folk’s chatter,” said the 
farmer, with sudden wrath. ‘Makin’ a great row, 
*n’ doin’ lots o’ mischief, but never one earthly 
speck o’ good!” 

He went out and slammed the kitchen 
behind him. 

“I don’t think I’ll stay to dinner,” said the 
visitor, stifly, as she rolled up her knitting. Mrs. 
Swift did not try to detain her. She called Dimple 
from her play, and with her started at once for 
Mrs. Burton’s. She found the widow worn out 
with watching, and sobbing over her sick child. 

“O Mrs. Swift!” she said, hysterically. “What 
does it all mean? What have I done—that people 
treat me so?” 

Mrs. Swift faltered out her story—praying for 
forgiveness. 

“Believe me, Martha,” she said, earnestly, “I 
never dreamed it was being talked about till this 
morning.” 

“And I didn’t even know the hat was lost!” 
sighed poor Mrs. Burton. “I supposed you were 
angry because I had made Mattie one just like it, 
out of an old bonnet my sister sent me. I never 
thought you’d care until I saw you looking at it; 
then it lashed over me that you wouldn’t like to 
have your child dressed like a poor working- 
woman’s.” 

“Let’s have ’em dressed like twins, after this,” 
said Mrs. Swift, wiping her eyes. ‘Now, my dear, 
I’m going to take you and Mattie home, to stay till 
you’re both strong and hearty. And I'll tell every- 
body how shamefully you’ve been misjudged.” 

“Mrs. Lapham ’I] do that—never fear!” said her 


door 


husband. “She’s fairly flying over the neighbor- 
hood. It’s just the way,” he added, lifting the 


sick child in his strong arms. “If the wind blows 
the trash one way to-day, it’ll blow it another 
to-morrow.” A. J. LELAND. 
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For the Companion. 


‘ THE LONG SWIM. 


“A man’s courage and judgment may rise to the 
great crises of life, and be found pitiably wanting 
in some small emergency. I have been through 
the war, and was thought to behave there as well 
as the next man; but once in my life I got intoa 
difficulty in which I lost my courage, and was near 
losing my life with it.” 

Thus my old friend, Captain Birney, began his 
little story. I made him tell the rest of it. 

“I was a boy of eighteen at the time,” he said, 
“and lived in the little village of Wayne, in the 
State of Maine. Wayne lies between two large 
ponds, and has a moderate water-power, the 
greater part of which was then utilized to drive a 
grist-mill and a shovel-handle shop. I boarded 
with my uncle, Obadiah Bean, and worked in the 
grist-mill. The only relaxation I had was boating 
and swimming inthe ponds. I became a fair boat- 
man, but did not get on very well in swimming, 
perhaps from lack of confidence. 


“One afternoon, when the mill was shut down | 


for repairs, I took my little Cousin Thaddeus with 
me and set off forasail. It was a pleasant June 
day, with a light, steady westerly wind—just the 
breeze for my old cat-rigged boat, the Neptune. 

“I unlocked the boat, saw that little Thad, as we 
called him, was safe in the standing-room, and 
shoved off. 
then ran aft, hauled on my halyard, and hoisted 
the sail. 


“The old boat would not beat very well, but I | 


kept her as near the wind as I could, and she 
bowed into it and went skipping and ducking off. 
Thad cuddled down near me, held on his great 
straw hat with one hand, and trailed overboard an 
alder stick with the other. I can see him now, 
with his fat, red wrists almost bursting through 
his sleeves, and the chubby hand starred out on 
the hat to keep it in place. 

“The wind freshened as I got beyond the lee of 
Sand Point, and the Neptune laid over to it rather 
uncomfortably, so that I had to ease off my sheet. 
As you may not know what that means, I will say 
that it is slackening the rope that holds the sail up 
to the wind, so that less surface will be exposed to 
and therefore less power exerted on the sail by 
the breeze. 

“We drove along beautifully then. The old boat 
climbed up into the glitter and froth, now catching 
4 sea that sent us all aslant, and then plunging 
headforemost down, driving the churn and wash 
far abaft her stumpy mast. 

“She carried no jib, and the spread of canvas 
was small. These lacks, together with insuflicient 
keel and something not just right in the trim of 
her sail, made her slide off a good deal to leeward. 
Therefore I soon put down my helm, and went on 
the other tack. After a while Thad looked down 


to leeward, pointed to the low black island that | 


stands up on that course, about three miles from 
where we were, and said: 


I gained a few rods by poling, and | 


“*That’s where they get the black sand. Father 
| said so. Le’s go ashore and get some.’ 
“The fine black sand on the shore of the place is 
|} in high esteem with the ladies of the village for 
scouring tins and the like. I thought a supply 
| would please my aunt, and as we might as well go 
| there as anywhere, I changed the Neptune’s course 
again, and away we sailed in the new direction. 


| ‘and it is out in the pond all by itself. It is three 
| miles from the mainland in this direction, and 
nearly two from any other. We'll go there some 
day and take our dinner, and play we were ship- 
wrecked sailors.’ 

“We had the wind nearly fair now, or a little on 
the starboard beam, and we ran for the island at an 
exhilarating pace. When we were near enough I 
dropped sail, and we went sliding past the outer 
rocks and hissing through the pickerel-weed and 
lilies upon the sand beach itself. 

“I got out, took a long loop of my anchor rope, 
and fastened it to a young tree. Then I carried 
| Thad ashore. We forthwith strolled off up the 

rocks, and began a ramble over the island. 

“It is a small place, containing but a few acres, 
|} and we quickly reached the other side. We sat 
| down, and pretty soon I became very sleepy. I 
had been working hard for several days, and the 
sudden relaxation, together with the effect of the 
strong, warm breeze in my face, had combined to 
| make my eyelids very heavy. 

“*Thad’, said I, ‘I’m sleepy, and if you’ll run 
| about and amuse yourself for a while, I’ll take a 
nap.’ 

“Thad agreed very willingly to this, so I lay 

down at the foot of a tree, with a big shielding 

rock just at my back, and was soon fast asleep. 





“ «That place is Hog Island,’ I explained to Thad, | 


look at the boat. She was sliding along easily, yet 

not so fast but I could hope to catch her. So I 
| settled down and began to take my best strokes. 
“I have said that I was not an expert swimmer, 
and though I was now moving with the wind and 
|in no extremely rough water, yet the nervous 

excitement I was laboring under clogged my efforts, 
| and I could not advance so fast as I expected. 

“By and by, when I calculated my progress, I 
saw I had gained little on the boat though I was a 
good two hundred yards from the island. This 
suggested that I might have to turn back, when it 
quickly became evident that I could not safely do 
so. The wind was blowing stiffly from the south, 
and it would be harder to fight back half of the 
distance than to swim a mile with the wind. 

“I was no great distance from the boat. There 
was but one thing to do and that was, like Davy 
Crockett, to go ahead. 

“Once more I fastened my eyes keenly on the 
receding craft. She rose, dipped, the half-hoisted 
sail blew out and collapsed by turns. Now and 
then her tiller would pump over and she would 
veer till I could see her side. Close down in the 
rising and falling stern crouched poor little Thad. 
With one hand he clutched the rail-piece above the 
rudder-head; the other was spanned out upon the 
crown of his precious hat. 

“T set my lips hard, turned upon my back an 
instant to rest, then rolled over and renewed my 
efforts. I began to see that I was scarcely holding 
my own, and that the boat was going faster. 

“What did I think about? I must confess to a 
wild, sickening desire for safety—to reach the boat. 
How wickedly she danced and slid away from me! 
I could read the dull, black letters in her name, 


| could see the big dint where the paint was knocked 





“Cut the 


rope! 


“Just before I lost myself I noticed that the sky 


in the south had begun to haze over, and I thought | 


that the wind showed signs of working in that 
direction. However, I did not give the matter 
very much thought, but sank away to slumber. 
| “How long I slept and just what woke me I have 
never been able to decide. All I am sure of is 
that my nap must have lasted at least half an hour, 
and that when I did rouse up it was with a feeling 
that I had been suddenly spoken to. Thad has 
always declared that he did not scream out nor 
utter my name, and so I am left in the dark as to 
what did waken me. 

“What I know is that I found myself staggering 
to my feet, and that I seemed to hear myself, as 
though it were another person, call out, ‘All right, 
I’ll be there!’ Then I came fully to myself, and I 
knew where I was and how I came there. 

“T had no watch, but I thought that I must have 
slept a considerable time, and I began to fear that 
Thad might have suffered some mishap. 

“I stretched my limbs, which were a little stiff, 
and began to call to Thad. I called louder and 
louder before 1 heard something like a faint, far- 
off answer. The child seemed to have returned to 
our landing-place. I instantly set off in that direc- 
tion, and was not long in breaking through the 
undergrowth and coming out upon the shore. 

“In a moment I saw that my worst foreboding 
had been justified. The Neptune, with Thad 
crouching in the stern, was under about half sail, 

| and standing directly out from the island! 

“T rushed down to the beach, scarcely knowing 
what I was about. 

“*What are you doing?’ I began to shout. ‘Drop 
that sail! Don’t you see where you are going? 
Drop it!’ 
| “He looked at me once, then around at the sail, 
| and crouched down again in the stern-sheets. I 
| saw that he was dazed and helpless with fright. 

“Clearly he had gone on board the boat intending 

| to have a little sport, and had unthinkingly worked 
her off. He must have unfastened the rope, man- 
aged partly to hoist and secure the sail,—a small, 
| light affair, with a very light gaff,—and then taken 
| the boat-hook and begun to pole the boat about. 
The wind, blowing now from the south, had caught 
| the partly displayed sail, and pushed the boat off 
| the little sand that grounded her, till she was 
| clear. 

| “I tore off my shoes and jacket. It was out of 
the question to allow that helpless, frightened 
child to be carried out into open water. The wind 
was fast rising; there was a long wail to it, and the 
blue of the water was taking on a gray-green. 
Quite a lift of white was showing in the crests 
outside, and the wash that ran over the weeds and 
lilies almost buried them from sight. There was 
sometimes a bad little sea in that five miles of 
water, as I well knew. 

“TI rushed into the water, just feeling that it was 
cold, staggered over the uneven rocks, and was 
quickly breast deep and among the lilies. I did 
not stop to see whether the boat was gaining on me 
or not, but caught a glimpse of a clear place, free 
of the lily-stems, and threw myself intw it. 

“TI took two or three strokes, as I reached open 
| water, and then raised my head to get another 





Cut the halyard!” 


off just over the ‘T,’ and I could distinctly note the 
trailing end of the halyard where it dropped into 
the water. Oh, for just one instant within reach 
of that rope—just one moment’s rest, even, with a 
hand upon that crazy, shifting rudder! 

“I began to lag. The boat slid away still further. 
The letters, the rope, and the figure holding down 
the hat grew a little less distinct. Presently, when 
I turned my head a little, a wave struck me in the 
face, and I had to struggle, coughing, choked and 
with the painful sting of fresh water in my nose, 
to regain my breath. 

“I did not try to swim onward then. My arms 
and legs were like lead, and the last strokes I had 
taken had scarcely advanced me at all. I believed 
that I had blown forward almost as much as I had 
swam forward for some little time. 

“I must have dropped lower in the water, fora 
great swallow came into my mouth, and I felt the 
din of itin my ears. This roused me, and again I 
reached out, and made a few more eflicient strokes. 

“IT looked around over the surface of the water. 
Nothing but the receding Neptune in sight. Not 
another craft was out. The nearest to human 
creation that I could see ashore was old John 
Carleton’s farm-house, on the eastern shore. Its 
windows were beginning to glitter in sunset fires. 
The smoke curled up peacefully from the chimney, 
and I could see a faint, moving line, which I took 
to be the cattle going to the bars. 

“The sight of all this peace and safety, this 
serenity when I was sinking and dying gave mea 
strange sense of despair. Again I beat the water 
and looked wildly at the Neptune. She had once 
more caught the wind at a rake, and was partly 


beam on. One slight chance remained. Raising 
myself as far as I could, I screamed: 
“*‘Take your knife, Thad! your knife! Cut the 


rope! Cut the halyard!’ 

“Then I sank down exhausted, and again I had to 
battle with choking waves. 

“What would the child do? Had he recovered 
his senses enough to obey me? He had a knife, I 
knew. He could readily cut the halyard if he 
would. 

“True, there was a little danger, while he was 
scrambling forward. But at least, it was only a 
slight risk for him, while for me it meant death if 
this thing lasted much longer. 

“I fought my way to a view, once more. The 
little fellow had left his place. Yes, there he was, 
clambering and sprawling over the thwarts and 
upon the hamper. Now he was stooping at the 
foot of the mast. I could just see the great hat. 

“Suddenly the hat was in the slack of the sail. 
It had blown hard against it, as though pinned 
there. To my half-elirious fancy it seemed like 
a target, at which some one or something was to 
fire. For an instant Thad’s bare head came up, 
and his face was turned toward the precious hat; 
then the head went down again, and then—down 
“ame the sail. 

“How grateful that bare mast looked, pitching 
against the sky, no words of mine can tell. 

“I felt new strength come to me. I struck out 
afresh, and as I did so I saw the light, wind-blown 
curls and the ruddy little face of Thad rise out of 
the canvas. 


“He crawled to the side of the boat and held on. 
I advanced, but so slowly, the wind still blowing 
the boat from me. When I was a little nearer, I 
shouted to Thad to push against the tiller, and then 
to push the bulk of the sail overboard, in order to 
delay her still further. He did better than this by 
pushing overboard the anchor, which had rolled to 
the edge of the quarter. 

“At last I struggled near enough to lay hold of 
the trailing halyard, and then waited till I recoy- 
ered a little strength. Finally, I managed to get on 
board. 

“In all my experiences, by flood or field, I have 
never known such a feeling of terror and hope 
lessness as when I had all but reached the limit of 
my strength, and still saw the stern of the old 
Neptune and the little figure over it, with its hand 
on the broad hat, working down so fast to leeward.” 

F. H. CosTELLow. 
27ee 
YOUR OWN CHOICE. 
Some seek for pearls, others for bubbles mere, 
8 sea cruising; 


Complain not if the bubble disappear; 
’Twas thine own choosing. 
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For the Companion. 


LITTLE LUMBERMEN. 


Toiling incessantly in the great lumber regions 
of our Northern States and along the forest- 
bordered rivers of Canada, for centuries before 
an axe woke the echoes of the woods, were a busy 
race of lumbermen—a furry people. In 
time hardy pioneers of civilization invaded the 
haunts of these little people. Ringing shouts and 
axe-blows important 
water, and before this tumult of strange human 
life the furred retired in dismay. 
They were the beavers; and the first axe at the 
forest tree presaged their doom. 

They could only live in undisturbed solitudes, 
and from the sounds of men they retreated along 
the feeders and toward the headwaters of their 
favorite streams, leaving their “‘workings,” 


small 


soon resounded by every 


lumbermen 


dams 
and lodges, for more inaccessible retreats. 

Much that is not true has been written about the 
beaver and its ways. It possesses a flat, some- 
what trowel-shaped tail, and writers jumped to 
the conclusion that this used as a trowel. 
This was wrong, for the tail is used solely as a 
rudder in swimming and diving. 

The beaver cut trees, and was credited 
with the faculty of being able to cut them so as to 
fall in any selected direction. This I believe to be 
largely erroneous, as I have seen trees cut by 
beaver lying in the most awkward positions. But 
as a rule, it is certainly true that the cut tree falls 
toward the water. 

The beaver is merely an enlarged musk-rat, with 
the tail flattened horizontally as the musk-rat’s is 
vertically. Their habits are very similar, though 
the beaver possesses the greater intelligence. 
Both build houses upon the same general plan, 
though the musk-rat house is rougher in finish 
than the beaver lodge. 

Beavers are still to be found in many parts of 
Canada—notably in lonely portions of New Bruns- 
wick and Quebec, in the remote highlands of the 
Muskoka regions of Ontario, about the north shore 
of Lake Superior and the Lake of the Woods 
country, and throughout the forested portions of 
the country termed the Canadian Northwest. 

One of the largest beaver dams I ever saw exists 
at present on a feeder of Lake Megantic, near the 
boundary between the Province of Quebee and 
the State of Maine. Above it extends a character- 
istic “beaver meadlow”—an expanse of many acres 
of drowned land covered with coarse grass and 
scattered tamaracks. 

The site of a beaver dam is generally well 
chosen, but frequently one is found constructed at 
a point where the nature of the country would not 
commend the dam site to a clever engineer. In 
such works the intelligence of the animals appears 
to have been at fault, and a great deal of useless 
work has been done 

The purpose of the dams is to control the water- 
level by obstructing the course of a small stream, 


was 


down 





back-water. 


They 
constructed of rough sticks, earth and anything 
convenient that will help make a solid structure. 
In course of time, the sediment from the streams, 


and forming a pool of are 


floating rubbish, decayed vegetation, ete., add 
greatly to their solidity and bulk. 

In the ponds formed above the dams, where a 
comparatively even depth of water is assured, the 
beavers’ lodges are built. These are rough, conical 
affairs, like gigantic musk-rat houses. In the centre 
of each, with an entrance always below the perma- 
nent water-level, is a room with a floor of water, 
above which are the bunks of the beaver. The 
story that the animals sleep with their tails hang- 
ing over the edge of the bunks into the water, to 
feel if the level is maintained, is in all probability 
a fabrication. 

In portions of country where extensive lumber- 
ing operations have been carried on, and the 
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streams in consequence have been continually | 
disturbed, the few remaining beaver frequently | 
abandon dam-making and lodge-building alto- | 
gether to form burrows in the banks like the 
homes of the musk-rats. When they do this they 
are termed ‘*bank beaver,’” and such of them as I 
have seen appeared to be much smaller and of 
darker color than average specimens. 
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pond. “No doubt the oon movement of the 
water had warned him that the dam had been 
trifled with. 

In a few moments a dark body rose through 
the limpid waters of the lower pool, and 
*“‘Ahmeek,”’ spread flat, like a fur sug on a floor, 
presently floated on the surface. As he floated I 
could see his glossy fur, his black outstretched 





In regions which are seldom disturbed the | 
beaver move about, cutting trees, repairing dams 
and lodge-building, during the daytime. But 
wherever the lumberman has established himself, 
they have taken alarm, and appear only at rare 
intervals while the sun is up. 

The best times to see them are very early in the 
morning, late in the evening, or upon moonlight 
nights. At all times they are exceedingly shy 
and difficult of approach, taking alarm and dis- 
appearing at the slightest sound. 

I have ambushed beaver more than once about 
the waters of the old fur-trader’s route, inland 
from the north shore of Lake Superior. One 
experience there I shall not soon forget. 

While working quietly along a small feeder of 
one of the lakes which spangle the Caribou ranges 
of that part of Canada, I noticed a small branch | 
floating in an eddy. Its heavier end showed | 
marks as if it had been cut with a gouge-chisel. 
The stream flowed through a desolate tract, which 
was seldom visited save by a few wandering 
Indian trappers, and I knew that only a beaver 
could have left such ‘‘sign.”’ 

The branch had every appearance of being 
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paws, his gray chops and every motion of his 
beady eyes—yes, even the bubbles clinging to his 
fur. 

That picture of the pool and the floating beaver 





no sy meaty with one party rather ann the other 
he would be suspected of having it. But an 
Englishman, who cares nothing about their old 
political quarrels, has the respect and confidence 
of both parties. 

The French Canadians in particular look upon 
the Governor-General as a bulwark of their liber- 
ties. These liberties—the rights of their church, 
the civil laws, the free and official use of their 
language, were granted when Quebec fell before 
the power of England, and have been repeatedly 
confirmed since that time. The Governor-General 
is the representative of the power which forbids 
the guaranties to be violated. 

Lord Aberdeen is a liberal in English politics. 
He is a worthy successor, in point of ability, of 
the Governors-General since Confederation. He is 
understood to be in favor of improved trade 
relations with the United States, and is known as 
a friend of this country. So far, therefore, as the 
appointment affects us, it is a pleasing one to the 


people. 
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For the Companion. 
THE MORNING GLORY. 


ag Morning Glory, happy flower! 
‘o bloom beloved, your early hour, 

Thon softly close your eye 
And never learn the sun may beat 
His blessing into fiery heat; 

Nor feel the darkness nigh. 
A morning. e-Blory | child I knew 
He bloomed his d ve fe — through, 

Then gently pa passe 
Nor learned arched ithe earth may lie, 
Nor that the sun eserts the sky 

To bring another day. 

SELMA WARE PAINE. 
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BUSINESS AND MONEY. 
We showed last week that the condition of our 





was one which comparatively few white men have | foreign trade for a year past has caused large 
seen, and I enjoyed it so greatly that I rewarded | amounts of gold to be sent abroad to pay the oal- 


him for the entertainment by lowering my rifle | 
and leaving him in possession of the prime, dark | 


skin I had coveted. 
E. Wynpuam SAnpys. 
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For the Companion. 
SONGLESS POET. 


The music of sweet hours is in his peul. 
The love of love, the hope of jo ie; 
He hears the strong deep tides ~ pam roll 
Against a sterile shore. His Muse is dumb. 
MINNA SMITH. 
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GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF 
CANADA. 
The Governor-General is the embodiment of 


| the connection between the Dominion of Canada 
and the Imperial government. He is appointed 





freshly cut, and as evening was approaching, it | by the British Ministry for the time being for a) 


was possible that the little lumbermen would be 
stirring. 

Silently moving up stream I scanned closely | 
every yard of both banks, and every foot of | 
water. I soon discovered fresh cuttings. After 


-following the stream for a couple of hundred | 


yards, I found that it led to an opening in the | 
woods—a genuine beaver-meadow. | 

In the centre of the opening was a good-sized | 
pool, doubtless the home of the beaver. I resolved 
to attempt the difficult task of creeping upon the 
shy creatures, and seeing them at work or play. | 
Yard by yard, silent as a lynx, I crept ahead 
until I reached a well-made dam. 

Immediately above it was a small pool, con- 
nected with the upper and main pool by a channel | 
perhaps two yards wide. Glancing along this | 
channel, I obtained a somewhat limited view of 
the upper pool, and saw that it would be impossi- 
ble to creep further without actually going into 
the water. 

As I looked, I marked a lazy ripple on the 
upper pool. Presently a roundish, dark object 
glided across the field of view aud disappeared. 
It was neither duck nor diver, but the bullet head 
of a big beaver. 

Creeping noiselessly to a convenient tree, I 
slowly rose upright and scrutinized every inch of 
the upper and lower pools and their connecting 
channel. A couple of roughly constructed lodges 
were plainly visible. Moving about in the water 
were two round heads, while creeping from the 
shore, seemingly upon a barely submerged log, 
was a plump, brown animal, like a gigantic 
musk-rat. 

Clearly the innocent recluses suspected no 
danger, and I determined to get a shot at one of 
them. Crawling from my tree to a point behind 
the centre of the dam, I removed small sticks and 
earth until a breach was made through which a 
rapidly increasing stream of water flowed. 

The breach rapidly widened. I crept up the 
bank and seated myself upon a log about twenty 
yards from the dam. 

The stream of escaping water increased to a 
goodly rivulet. For an hour I waited in the | 
failing light, till a marked current extended 
between the pools, and turned the trailing moss 
and water-grasses down-stream in wavering 
strands. 

At last a round head appeared where the chan- 
nel left the upper pool. It glided with the current 
for a few vards, then silently went under. Raising 
my Winchester to my face and resting my elbow 
upon my knee, I waited. 

*“Ahmeek,"’ the ‘‘old man’’ beaver, was coming 
to see what was taking the water out of his chosen 








term of five years. The last Governor-General 


was Lord Stanley of Preston, who has become, | 
| Their success in this assault caused many fail- 


on the death of his brother, the Earl of Derby. 


Lord Derby has now been succeeded by the | 
| Earl of Aberdeen, a nobleman who is favorably 


| 


known in the United States by his prolonged | 


visits to this country. His wife is a public- 
spirited woman who has materially assisted in 
preparing one department of the Columbian 
Exhibition. 

To couple a Governor-General’s wife with him- 
self as of public influence is not unreasonable. 


While he is the Queen’s official representative, | 


she is, as much as he, the Queen’s social repre- 
sentative. It is from the social position of the 
pair that niuch of their influence proceeds. 


Her example is quoted and followed in the | 


Dominion. Upon the quality of her entertain- 
ments, her favorite guests, her costume, the 
purposes she promotes, depends much whether 
society in Canada shall be extravagant or mod- 
erate, frivolous or seemly, a power for good or 
for evil during her time. 


There is no telling to what precise degree a. 


Governor-General assists in governing. In all 
ordinary cases his position toward the government 
in Canada is identical with that of the Queen 
toward the British Cabinet. He “takes the 


advice’’—that is, he follows it—of the government. 
| revival of confidence. The export of gold had 


The Minister is responsible, and he is not. 

But this statement does not tell all the story. 
Sometimes, very rarely, the Governor-General 
has his own way against the government. Per- 
haps it would express the truth to say that in 
some few cases, those, for example, where the 
imperial and the Canadian interests clash, the 
Governor-General has been known to become 
the adviser of the ministry, instead of taking 
the advice of the ministry. 


Canadian prime minister to modify his own views, 


| through his own plans. 


ance against us, and that the exportation of gold 
| renewed the anxiety which had been excited 
many times before, that the country would be 
brought to a silver standard. 

The most sensitive spot in the country, in a 
financial sense, is Wall Street. One has little 
respect for the speculators in and manipulators of 
the Stock Exchange. But we must not forget 
that men become bold to buy stocks only when 
they expect an advance in price, or bold to sell 
when they anticipate a decline. 

Early in the year the situation we have already 
described caused holders of stocks to be timid, 
and made the ‘‘bear’’ party strong and confident. 
Many of the timid ones were English speculators, 
who sent stocks back to New York to be sold, 
and these, too, had to be paid for in gold. 

Then the ‘‘bears,’’ having discovered a weak 
point in the market, attacked the class of stocks 
which they term the “‘industrials’’—the companies 
or trusts which manufacture sugar, cordage, 
whiskey, electrical apparatus and other articles. 


ures, excited uneasiness in banks which had lent 
money on the security of such stocks, and by a 
natural process which we have not room to 
describe affected the prices of railroad stocks 
unfavorably. 

Meantime there took place in Australia a 
remarkable series of bank failures. While these 
failures had no direct influence in this country, 
they increased the feeling of general distrust in 


England, and thus made stronger the disposition | 


of Englishmen to sell their American stocks, 
which caused a renewal of.gold exports. 


All these things operated in one direction. | 


When banks became timid, they refused to lend 
money to merchants and others. When credit 
was refused to merchants bankruptcy resulted. 
The loss of gold made ready money scarce, and | 
many banks which would be solvent in ordinary | 
times were forced to shut their doors. 

While these events were taking place there 
were one or two very large railroad failures, 
which served to throw the whole stock market 
into a state little short of panic. 

Nevertheless, the faith of the people in the 
ultimate prosperity of the country was so great 
that after each fresh calamity there was a half- 


already ceased, the signs were that gold would | 


soon be imported, because the condition of the 


| foreign trade was much more favorable, and the 
| President had already announced informally that 


he would call Congress to meet in extra session in 
September to consider the situation, when a new 
and startling event occurred. 

It was suddenly announced that the mints of 


| India were closed to the free coinage of silver. 
In some such cases the well-known wisdom of | India is, next to the United States, the greatest 
the queen’s representative may have induced the | | consumer of silver as money in the world. Silver 


has declined, relatively to gold, in spite of the 


| though strictly he might have insisted on carry ing | great consumption of the metal in the mints of 


| the two countries. The cessation of a large 


Apart from official dealings with routine politics |demand caused the price of silver bullion to 


the Governors-General have public influence 


which is sometimes beneficially employed. Lord | 
| Dufferin, speaking unofficially, did much to allay | 
a dangerous secessionist excitement in British | 


Columbia. 

Each of his successors has had and embraced 
at least one opportunity to assist in maintaining 
or restoring political peace. 

Canadians believe, and no doubt they are right, 
that since the position of the Governor-General is 
that of a sort of arbiter between parties, no Cana- 
dian could fill the place satisfactorily. 


If he had | 


| 


| 
| 





decline in a single day to the lowest point ever 
reached. 
The apprehension that the silver standard might 


some day be established here, and gold go toa! 


high premium, oecame instantly an acute fear. 
The necessity of doing something to protect the 
country from a disaster, or at least of considering 
speedily what the new situation demanded, induced 
men all over the country to urge the President to 


call Congress together earlier than September. | 


He yielded to the solicitations and has summoned 
the two houses to meet on August 7th. 


The remedy which is most urged is the repeal 
of the law of 1890 under which silver is pur- 
chased. The repeal is stoutly resisted by the 
advocates of silver, and a most exciting contest 
over the question is sure to ensue. ‘The conse- 
quences of the decision, whatever it may be, must 
be momentous, and the proceedings will be 
watched as Congress has not been watched for 
many years. 

“ee ___ 


HOME SACRIFICES. 


The Companion recently referred to the sacrifices 
which are often made by the friends of college 
students in order to secure educational advantages 
for them, and to the ingratitude and neglect some- 
times exhibited by those receiving the benefits. 

There is another side of the case. The college 
graduate often sacrifices time, talent and opportu 
nity in loyal service to the interests of those who 
are near and dear to him. 

A Yale student had barely finished his college 
course when his father died suddenly, leaving a 
large family in reduced circumstances. The young 
man had planned a professional career for him 
self, and had an excellent opening in a Western 
city. Without a murmur he remained in the East, 
obtained a clerkship in an insurance office,,and 
earned what he could for the support of the family. 

Year after year he devoted his life with cheer 
fulness to a business for which he had no taste. It 
was a plain duty to help his mother and sisters, 
and it was not shirked. 

As time passed he read law and was admitted to 
the bar, but the necessity of feeding and clothing 
those at home forced him to remain an insurance 
clerk. Meanwhile, college classmates without a 
drag upon their careers were rising steadily to 
positions of eminence in professional life. 

“Some men always get the burnt cooky,” he used 
to say, grimly. 

That was his sole comment upon the sacrifice of 
| his youthful hopes and ambitions to commonplace 
home duties. 

Another college graduate had hardly received 
his diploma before he was compelled to face 
poverty and family disgrace. His father, who 
had been reputed to be wealthy, was an embezzler 
and a fugitive from justice. His mother and sisters 
were entirely dependent upon his modest earnings 
in a broker’s office. 

He had planned taking an advanced course of 
professional study in architecture. His ideal 
occupation had to be abandoned. He was in love 
with a charming girl, but ceased to visit her, since 
marriage was out of the question. An opportu 
nity for a year’s travel in Europe at a friend’s 
expense was given up. 

Year after year he maintained a hard, bitter 
| struggle to make a living at uncongenial employ. 
ment for his mother and sisters, to support his 
father abroad, and to overcome prejudice caused 
| by the family disgrace. He became a successful 
business man, but was prematurely gray at forty. 
His life was haunted by the ghosts of his youthful 
hopes. 

Such lives do not furnish material for exciting 
stories. They are dull and prosaic, but are never 
theless heroic. To give up all that is dear to youth, 
and to be loyal to family obligations sometimes is 
a crowning triumph of unselfishness. 
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NOT AS THEY FANCIED THEM. 


The late Lucy Larcom began to write in a day 
when women writers were not so numerous in 
America as they are at present, and when such as 
there were, commonly disguised their identity 
under fanciful names. It is not to be wondered 
at, therefore, that her own name from its attractive 
brevity and musical alliteration, was frequently 
supposed to be an assumed one, and this impres 
sion remained with many people after she was 
past middle life and her fame established. 

Once when she was travelling by rail in the West, 
a strange lady left her seat at the end of the car, 
and taking that immediately in front of Miss 
Lareom turned round curiously, surveyed her, and 
said: “They say you are Lucy Larcom, the poet. 
Are you? Well, will you please tell me your real 
| name?” 

Miss Larcom courteously explained that her 

| family name was Larcom and her Christian name 

Lucy, and that she possessed no other; whereupon 

her new acquaintance exclaimed: 

“Why, it sounds made up; and then I thought 

| you were about eighteen!” 

“But I could not stay eighteen, you know,” 
| explained Miss Larcom, patiently, “I am sorry to 
| disappoint you.” 

“Oh, you don’t,” remarked the stranger, conclu 
sively, “I like your looks; but then folks will have 
ideas when they read about writers.” 

She was quite right; folks certainly will, although 
in our day of the plentiful store photograph, not to 
| mention the perambulating private kodak, their 

ideas are less likely to wander widely astray than 
| they were twenty, thirty or fifty years ago. An 
authoress of that date discovered, in a manner 
even more startling than that Miss Larcom encoun- 
tered, what some “folks” supposed her to be like. 

She was entering a place of public entertainment, 
when the sound of her own name uttered by a 
group just in front of her attracted her attention, 
and she discovered that a gentleman in the com 
pany of several ladies was pointing out another 
lady at some distance to his companions as herself! 

“Oh dear, she’s not at all pretty,” said one of the 
ladies putting up her opera-glass. 

“Quite vulgar looking,” said another, adjusting 
hers to a better focus. 

“So dreadfully masculine,” added a third. “Any 
one might guess she was a blue stocking. | pity 
her husband, I declare.” 

“She is masculine,” said the gentleman, compla 
cently, pleased to have interested his companions, 
“you can see that even from here. But you can t 
appreciate her ugliness without seeing her full 
face. She has a most appalling squint!” 

The authoress in question, who was neither 
| masculine, nor ugly, nor afflicted with a squint, 
had sense of humor enough to enjoy the situation, 
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and found sinus entertainment during the pauses 
of the evening’s performance in observing the 
behavior of her gentle critics and her unconscious 
proxy. 

——_—_~oe— 


DOCTOR BROWN. 


Doctor John Brown, the author of “Rab and His 
Friends,” had a shrewd humor and a homeliness 
of speech which rendered him the beloved com- 
panion of all sorts and conditions of men. 


He was very fond of children, and his ways with | 


them are described as “bewitching.” He could 
“play” with the merriest of them. One day he 
gave a juvenile party, and opened the door 
himself dressed as a high-class footman, and 
announced each guest by some odd, fictitious 
name. This sort of joking sometimes served to 


enliven the society of the older people with whom | 


he was intimate. So it happened that at one 
evening party, when the talk had centred on a 
noted trial then in process, and the atmosphere 
was accordingly very sombre, the drawing-room 
door was suddenly thrown open, and the waiter 
solemnly announced: 

“Major —— and his two wives.” 

There was a pause of astonishment, and then 
Doctor Brown walked in with a lady on each arm. 
This practical joke proved the keynote of the 
evening, Which was an hilarious one, after all. 

Although Doctor Brown had the finest literary 
feeling, and could write most direct and moving 
prose, he declared of himself that he could not 
write poetry. One instance of his power in that 
direction should not, however, be forgotten. 

“I have never been able to comprehend how any 
one could give expression to coherent thought 
under the trammels of metre and rhyme,” he said, 
and added, with a little laugh, “The only poetry I 
every produced was four lines :” 

My eyes are blind with —~—~ro// tears, 
My teeth with age are n; 


I’m utterly rum-fooz-e ed, 
And not what I have been! 
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A SURVIVAL OF BARBARISM. 


Not long ago newspaper readers were shocked 
by accounts of the treatment of a white woman 
prisoner in one of the American cities, where the 
chain-gang system of punishment is still in use. 
This woman was ordered to work in the streets, 
and upon her obstinate refusal to submit to what 
was even to a convict unendurable degradation, 
was literally starved into yielding. 

The incident is only a revolting illustration of 
the wrong attaching to the whole system of pun- 
ishment by public exposure to shame. The street 
chain-gang, and the heartless leasing of convicts as 
practically slaves to mine-owners, ought to be, as 
they are in most parts of the country, as antiquated 
and impossible as the whipping-post and the stocks. 

The Governor of Alabama has lately pardoned 
thirty convicts who had become helpless from 
rheumatism incurred while working in certain 
iron mines where two thousand prisoners worked 
under contract. 

In some of these mines the gas is poisonous; a 
peculiar and dreadful disease of the lungs is fear- 
fully prevalent among the miners, and three- 
fourths of those attacked die. 

Measures have been taken to improve the condi- 
tion of these wretched convicts, but their fate is 
still a cruel one. 

Modern ideas tend more and more to make legal 
restraint a means of reform, not of torture, or 


better 
healthful physical and moral conditions; to safe- 
guard the community, but not to destroy what may 
remain in him of good or humane impulse by 
such treatment as, it seems from these reports, is 
still practised. 





— 
A REMINDER. 


In a certain New England town the “Orthodox” 
church was badly in need of repairs, plaster and 
paint being in a most deplorable condition. 

One of the deacons of the church was a man 
whose chief fault seemed to be a rooted dislike to 
parting with his money in any cause whatever. 
He was applied to to assist in the repairs of the 
church by a contribution, and reluctantly gave a 
small amount, saying that “P’r’aps he might see 
his way to puttin’ a little more to it,” later on. 

The next night, during a committee-meeting 
which was held in the church, a piece of plaster 
fell from the ceiling, and glancing off the top of 
the deacon’s head, went to the floor with a loud 
crash, 

The deacon brushed the plastering from his 
shoulders, rubbed his head, and said slowly, “I’ll 
give another ten dollars towards repairin’ this 
meetin’-house.” 

“I dunno, brother,” remarked one of his liberal 
neighbors humorously, as the beplastered deacon 
resumed his seat, “but what, seein’ you aint hurt 
any, we’d oughter ask the Lord to hit ye again!” 
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SELF-DENIAL. 


Duty, tothe Puritans of New England, was the 
“Stern daughter of the voice of God.” Among 
their children were not a few who thought of her 
as “The Godhead’s most benignant grace,” and 
strove to win her smile by cultivating “the spirit 
of self-sacrifice.” 

Mrs. James T. Fields mentions, in her little book 
on Whittier, one of the poet’s personal friends 
who lived plainly that she might help on the good 
work of the world. 

Lydia Maria Child, as she advanced in years, 
Was accustomed in winter to leave her cottage at 
Wayland for a few months, and to take lodgings 
in Boston. That she might have money to help 
those who needed aid, she practised austere 
economies. 

Instead of living in a comfortable boarding- 
place, which she might have done, she took rooms 
in a plain little house in a remote quarter of the 


was clean and furnished wholesome food at the 
lowest prices. 

She was eighty years of age when she thus 
denied herself that she might give away sums of 
money which were surprisingly large to those who 
knew her income. 

When the negroes made their flight into Kansas, 
Mrs. Child went to Wendell Phillips, who had 
taken charge of her affairs, and asked him to for- 
ward fifty dollars for their assistance. 

“I am afraid you cannot afford to send that sum 
just now,” said Mr. Phillips. ‘Perhaps you will 
do well to think it over.” 

“So I will,” replied Mrs. Child, and departed. 
In the course of the day he received a note from 
her, saying she had made a mistake. It was one 
hundred dollars that she wished to send. 


SHARP WATCH. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 


of Burnett's Cocoaine. (Ade. 
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} 
The author of “Out of Doors in Tsarland” says | 


that no person can live in Russia without being 
well known to the secret police, in whose records 
there is certain to be a long and exhaustive account 
of his personal history, including a list of his 


| friends and associates, a description of his occupa- 


tions and amusements, and a general sketch of his 
character. The author is disposed to think that 
the police are not unnecessarily suspicious, and 
that they seldom commit the blunder of molesting 
innocent people. On the other hand, he gives 
them credit for marvellous acuteness in the detec- 
tion of crime. 

A foreign firm in St. Petersburg had in their 
employ a Russian clerk. He had been with them 


for many years, and enjoyed the best of reputation 
as an honest and faithful man. One day, to the 


| boundless astonishment of the foreign merchant 


and his staff, the office was visited by a pristas, or 
chief officer of the police force. 
“I have called to inquire,” he said, “whether you 


| have lately been robbed by any of your clerks?” 


| 
| 


| orders to have the books of the firm 


| culminated in his arrest at the 


The merchant answered that nothing of the kind 
had happened. Why was the question asked? 

The pristaf explained that, although the firm 
might have felt no uneasiness about the proceed- 
ings of their clerk, Mr. V , yet the police had 
long had their suspicions, which suspicions had 
railway station that 
Would the gentleman please give 
rarefully gone 
a. to see whether there had been any defalca- 
tion? 

With strong protests on the part of the merchant 
against this unjust treatment of his trusty clerk, 
an examination was begun; and it soon transpired 
that the firm had been plundered to the extent of 
more than twenty thousand roubles! 

Then, of course, the merchant begged to know 
how the police had become aware of what was 
going on. The officer explained that it was all 
simple enough. Mr. V—— had been seen to be 
spending more money than a man in his position 
could be presumed honestly to have. Watch had 
been kept upon him accordingly. His champagne 
suppers, his boxes at the opera, and all such 
expenditures had been recorded. It was known 
also that he had made a large remittance to a 
“friend” in Paris, and so, when he went to the 
railway station to buy his ticket to that city he was 
arrested. 





very morning. 


NEEDED COURAGE. 


A certain New York judge has a habit which 
sometimes annoys members of the bar who appear 
before him—particularly young men—of talking 
to his associates on the bench while the lawyers 
are delivering their speeches; but however exas- 
perated they may be, the lawyers have not, as a 
rule, the boldness to complain, for they recognize 
the power of the court. 

An eminent lawyer of New York, however, set 


diane at demmiediion: tn wads Gia eases | them an example. He was about to make the 


if possible, at least to place him under | 


| replied the servant. 


city. Her dinner was taken at a restaurant which | 


closing speech in a highly important case. Forty 
minutes had been allotted him for the purpose. 

He had scarcely uttered a dozen words when the 
judge wheeled round in his chair and began a 
discussion with his associate on the bench. The 
lawyer ceased speaking immediately, folded his 
arms, and gazed steadily at the judges. A hush 
fell upon the court-room. The offending judge, 
noticing the stillness, turned around and looked 
inquiringly at the silent advocate. 

“Your Honor,” said the lawyer, “I have just 
forty minutes in which to make my final argu- 
ment. I shall not only need every second of that 
time to do it justice, “but I shall also need your 
undivided attention.” 

“And you shail have it,” promptly responded 
the judge, at the same time acknowledging the 
— of the rebuke by a faint flush on his cheeks. 
t was an exhibition of genuine courage, but one 
that was more fully appreciated by members of 
_ profession than by the others who witnessed 
t. 


LIQUID OXYGEN. 


Professor Dewar, who has liquified oxygen and | 
air, and succeeded in exhibiting those interesting 
liquids to a roomful of spectators in England, has 
also shown that liquified oxygen is strongly mag- 
netic. When he placed a quantity of it in a dish 
just beneath the poles of an electro-magnet the 
oxygen rose out of the dish and formed itself into 
a liquid link connecting the magnetic poles. 


Then it began to boil until upon the circuit bein 
broken it fell back into the dish like drops o 
water. 

When he experimented in a similar manner with 
liquified air it, too, rose from the dish and attached 
itself to the poles of the magnet, the nitrogen—air 
is formed of oxygen and nitrogen—rising with the 
-s gen and showing no tendency to separate from 
t 


Cotton-wool, when dampened with liquified 
oxygen, was immediately attracted to and held by 
the magnet, and the liquid was even drawn out of 
the wool by the magnetic attraction and left depos- 
ited upon the poles. 

It is evident that a new field of scientific wonders 
has been opened up by the recent experiments 
with liquified gases. 


DUMAS AT WORK. 


The “Englishman in Paris” relates that he one 
day called to see the elder Dumas, and inquired 
of the servant, ‘‘Is monsieur at home?” 


“He is in his study, monsieur. Monsieur can go 
” 

At that moment I heard a loud burst of laughter 
from the inner apartment, so I said I would wait 
till monsieur’s visitors were gone. 

“Monsieur has no visitors; he is working,” 
“Monsieur Dumas often 
laughs like that at his work.” 

It was true enough; the novelist was alone, or 


~ 


| order to get to work on fall orders. 
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THE SILK STORE. 
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CHEWING THE CUD. 


The habit of cow or ox in ruminating; the stomachs 
of a ruminant—how many? The use of each? 

Must a domestic cow gather grass quickly to be 
masticated at leisure? Is her habit probably 
inherited from wild ancestors ? 

Are any other surviving wild traits noticeable ? 








For the Companion. 


THE WAYSIDE PUMP. 


“Shake hands!” says the wayside pump— 
Best of friends on a summer day, 

And sweetest talker you ever knew, 
Although, no doubt, ‘tis true 

He speaks through his nose in a careless way 
That would make a precisian jump! 

“Shake hands!” How his arm of oak 
Stretches-out, as you draw a-nigh! 

All he asks is an easy stroke, 

To pour you out, as smooth as smoke, 

A sweeter nectar than you could buy. 

What! d> you doubt it ?—only try! 

Take that cup from the rusty nail, 

Hold it under the gurgling spout. 

Well, how goes it, this Adam’s ale ?— 

Pump away; you can’t pump him out! 
Hearts like his weren’t made to fail. 

Three full cups? Ah! you need not tell 
Whether you like him ill or well. 


So he stands by the dusty way— 

God’s own landlord—and seems to say: 
“Drink your fill; there is naught to pay!” 
Thirsty horses, with nostrils wide, 
Plunge their heads in his mossy trough, 
Drink, and crop from the cool well-side 
A bunch of grass-and then amble off. 


And now the deep-chested oxen come, 

And drain the trough at a single draught. 

Their great eyes glisten, though they are dumb, 
And thank the pump for the nectar quaffed. 
The smoking team ‘neath the load of hay 
Lovingly turn their eyes that way— 

They too shall drink, for the axle swings, 

And the outstretched noses kiss the cool, 
Sweet stream from the spout that springs 

Like a mountain brook in a mossy pool. 

The farmer’s dog with his lolling tongue 

Laps and pants, till he laps his fill. 

Then the creaking wheels from the rut are swung, 
And the fragrant load sways up the hill. 


Dear old wayside friend, 

Doing good in thy time and place, 

Full of cheer as a good man’s face, 
Overfiowing with simple grace 

Of giving whate’er thou hast to spend, 
Would that I were as true a man 

As thou art pump, on thy humbier plan! 
Out of my hands kind deeds would go; 
Out of my heart sweet love would flow; 
Round me all nourished life would grow; 
And ey’ry pilgrim with thirst opprest, 
Would stop to bless me and to be biest. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 


* 
* 





For the Companion. 


A GERMAN EXHIBITOR AT THE 
WORLD’S FAIR. 


By the time this article reaches the readers 
of The Companion, the question whether the 
World’s Fair shall be opened on Sunday will 
have been decided. One exhibit there, however, 
will remain closed, whether other exhibits are 
open or not. This is the German gold and 
silver department in the Manufactures Building. 
It is one of the most important on the ground, 
representing fifty-two German factories, and is in 
charge of a young German Methodist, a man said 
to be only twenty-two years of age. | 

That he has fitness for the position may be 
taken for granted. His selection proves that. 
He is said also to be a man of brilliant ability, 
who can speak seven languages. His integrity is 
unquestioned. . 

Many an older person might have been dazzled 
at the opportunity that has been given him; but it 
is said that when he was asked to be the official 
representative of this important industry, he took 
time for careful consideration. Judging from his 
decision, there can be no doubt that his thought 
must have been; 

‘Am I fitted for the place? What will it mean 
to me? What are its conditions? I profess to 
be governed by religious principles. In perform- 
ing the duties of the position can 1 act consistently 
with my conscience and my profession ?”’ 

He concluded he would assume the position, 
and endeavor to fill it creditably to his employers, 
but that he must do this without dishonor to his 
convictions, and for that reason he imposed one 
condition. 

“I will accept,’’ he said, simply, ‘‘on condition 
that I shall not be expected to work Sundays. 
My exhibit must be closed on that day.” 

The fact that the United States Government 
and the commissioners at Chicago would decide 
the question, and that probably his view of it 
would be maintained, apparently did not satisfy 
him. He was firm in his insistence that he must 
be assured that in any case his exhibit should be 
closed on Sundays. 

His superiors yielded, and with the worldly 
wisdom which very young and very religious 
men do not always possess, he is said to have 
required that the agreement should be in the form 
of a written contract, signed and witnessed before 
a notary public. According to the statement that 
reaches us, this was done. 

And so, bound by an agreement which the law | 
cannot break, and must respect, the German gold 
and silver exhibit at the World’s Fair will remain 
closed one day in seven. 

The thonght to be emphasized here, is not 
whether the young German was right or wrong in | 
his view of the use of the Sabbath. He certainly 
was right in obeying the demands of his con- | 
science. For this reason, we cannot but hope | 
that some visitors to that gorgeous exhibit will be | 
impressed with the fact that there is something | 
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finer than chased silver, and far more regal than 
beaten gold—and that is, a conscience that holds 
the soul reverently responsible to God, and is 
frank, and manly, and Christlike in its decisions 
and dealings with men. 


* 
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HAWKS, OWLS AND FARMERS. 


The Departmept of Agriculture at Washington 
has recently published a work prepared by Dr. A. 
K. Fisher, assistant ornithologist of the depart- 
ment, under the title, “The Hawks and Owls of 
the United States in Their Relation to Agricul- 
ture.” It is the general belief of scientific men 
that such birds—birds of prey, as they are called— 
are, on the whole, of great service to farmers; but 
this belief is directly opposed to that which has 
commonly been held by farmers themselves. 


The ornithologists of the department have there- 
fore undertaken to ascertain who is right, the 
farmer or the man of science. To this end about | 
twenty-seven hundred stomachs of newly killed 
hawks and owls have been critically examined. 
The result may be summarized in a few words. 

Of the seventy-three kinds of hawks and owls 
found within the United States, only six are, on 
the whole, injurious. Of these, three are s0 | 
extremely rare as hardly to call for attention, and | 
another—the fish hawk—is only indirectly harm- | 
ful; so that of only two—the sharp-shinned hawk | 
and Cooper’s hawk—need any practical account be | 
taken. 

But this is only half the story. Not only are the 
overwhelming majority of such birds not injurious 
to the agriculturist—they render him continual 
and extremely valuable service by the destruction 
of numberless plant-destroying rodents and in- 
sects. 

The red-shouldered hawk, for instance, is the 
commonest large hawk in many parts of the coun- 
try, and is commonly known—as is the red-tailed 
hawk also—as the “hen-hawk.” Of this hawk two | 
hundred and twenty stomachs were examined; 
and of the food found in them less than two per 
cent. was Yeon The remainder consisted of 
mice, grasshoppers, and a great variety of other 
things. More than sixty-five per cent. of the whole 
was made up of noxious mammals—mice and 
shrews especially. 

Concerning Swainson’s hawk, we are told that it 
is particularly fond of grasshoppers. One bird 
has been estimated to consume at least two hun- 
dred grasshoppers in a day. In the course of a 
month a flock of about one hundred and sixty-five, 
“which is a small estimate of the number actually 
seen together in various localities feeding upon 
grasshoppers,” would destroy a million of these 

ests. 
nt Facts like these should-be taken into account by 
law-makers; but it is not many years since the 
legislature of at least one of the Western States— 
Colorado—passed a bounty act, intended to en- 
courage the killing of hawks, Swainson’s hawk 
included, and as a result thousands of grasshopper- 
eating hawks were actually killed at the state’s 
expense! 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON’S FALSE TEETH. 


The very fine dental exhibit at the Columbian | 
Exposition gives the visitor an idea of what 
science can do for him when his natural equipment 
for mastication fails. For that reason it is a hope- 
ful and comforting display, albeit a little too real. 
istic. In respect of our teeth we have much the 
advantage of our forefathers. Dentistry, indeed, 
has made its greatest advances during the last 
thirty years. For although “false teeth” are said 
to have been in vogue for many centuries, and 
even among the ancient Egyptians and Chinese, 
they were clumsy affairs. 


“Have you seen George Washington’s false 
teeth?” is a query now frequently heard, put by | 
one visitor to another, near the north end of the | 
Manufactures Building. 

It may not be known to all readers that the | 
Father of his Country was one of the first Ameri. | 
cans to wear artificial teeth. By the end of the | 
War of the Revolution he had parted company 
with most of the outfit which nature had given 
him, and owing, perhaps, to the obdurate quality 
of the rations which the Continental Congress was | 
able to provide for its soldiers, he felt the loss 
greatly. 

His friend, Doctor Greenwood, an ingenious 
physician and dentist of New York City, under- 
took the then unusual task of reéquipment, and 
produced at length a full set of artificial teeth 
which are now a dental curiosity—and will ever 
remain an additional proof of the heroism of our 
first and greatest President. For itis a matter of | 
history that General Washington wore those teeth 
for many years, and so far as is recorded, never 
found fault with them. 

The teeth were carved from ivory, and riveted, 
wired and clamped to a somewhat ponderous gold 
plate. Three large clamps, in particular, figure 
conspicuously in the roof of the mouth, and must 
have given difficulty, if not anguish, to the presi- | 
dential tongue. There were both an upper and an 
under set; and the two were connected together | 
and held in position relatively, by a long spiral 
spring on each side, which wobbled continuously 
over the rig op glands of the great statesman. 

Nevertheless, he wore them long and well; a fact | 
eloquently attested by the worn and dinted condi- | 
tion of both teeth and plate. 

These teeth are now the property of the Balti- 
more Dental College, and are exhibited at the 
World’s Fair for the purpose of illustrating the 
remarkable progress in dentistry during the pres- 
ent century. 

Visitors examine them curiously; and the re- 
marks overheard are sometimes amusing. 

“Wal, George did a good deal of hard grinding 
with that set of teeth,” said a broad-minded 
matron from Wisconsin; while another admiring 
citizen was moved to exclaim: 

“If George Washington got his living with that | 
set of teeth, he was a bigger man even than I ever | 
thought he was!” 





| 
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ENGINEERING SWALLOWS. 





The man who observes and thinks is mentally 
stronger and practically of more use than the man | 
who merely reads books. The older triumphs of 
architecture and hydraulics were won before 
books began, and by engineers and architects who 
saw distinctly and reflected logically. 


A colony of bank-swallows taught a young but | 
observing engineer how to build a tunnel which 
his more learned superiors had refused to under- 
take. Mr. Chittenden tells the story in his “Per. 
sonal Reminiscences.” 

North of the city of Burlington lies a broad sand 
plain high above the level of Lake Champlain, 
through which the Central Railroad was to be 
carried by a tunnel. The sand, destitute of moist- 
ure, would not cohere, but crumbled away as 
soon as an excavation was made. After several 
costly trials, the engineers decided that the tunnel 
was impracticable from want of means of sustain- 
ing the sand during the building of the masonry. 

A young man in the engineers’ office said he | 
could tunnel the sand-bank at a small cost. The | 
managers questioned him. | 


| 


“Yes,” said he, modestly, “I can build the tunnel 
for sv many dollars per running foot, but I can’t 
expect you to act upon my opinion when so many 
American and European engineers have declared 
the project impracticable.” 

The managers, however, gave him a contract to 
build fifty feet of the tunnel. On the face of the 
sand-bank he marked the line of an arch larger 
than the proposed tunnel. On this line he drove 
into the bank sharpened timbers. Then he removed 
six feet of the sand, and drove in another arch of 
—o timbers, removing six feet more of 
sand. 

This process he repeated until he had space 
enough to begin the masonry. As fast as the 
masonry was completed the space above it was 
filled, remem the timbers in place. 

He pierced the bank with the cheapest tunnel 
ever built, which now stands as firm as on the day 
it was finished. 

He was asked if there was any suggestion of the 
structure adopted by him in the books on engi- 
neering. 

“No,” he said; “it came to me in this way. I 
was driving by the place where the attempts were 





made, and saw that a colony of swallows had | 


made their homes in the bank. It occurred to me 


that these little engineers had disproved the asser- | 


tion that the sand had no cohesion. As every 
swallow’s home is a self-sustaining tunnel, with- 
out masonry, I thought that by extending their 
method I could construct a larger tunnel. The 
bank-swallow is the inventor—I am simply his 
imitator.” 


+o ——— 


For the Companion. 


ROSE TIME. 


These are the days one praises God, 
hatever Heathen one be, 
For the new light dawned on the lovely land 
And the new light flung on the sea 


For the gold Rose wound on the garden wall, 
And the pink briar Rose run wild, 

For the white Rose held in a girl’s white hand, 
And the red Rose plucked by a child. 


Some subtle pity creeps into the heart, 
And life is a sweeter thing; 

And sometimes, after the Rose, a Soul 
Unfolds to its blossoming: 


And all the land is a soundless song 
)f color that burns and glows; 
Until there wore to the lips of men 
The Litany of the Rose. 
FANNY KEMBLE JOHNSON. 
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SHE WAS SATISFIED. 


“Well, mother,” said Farmer Wiggins on Satur- 
day morning, with his diary opened before him, 
“what did Ido last Monday?” “Dear me, John,” 
answered Mrs. Wiggins, “I do wish to goodness 
you’d write in your diary ev’ry night! Now we’ve 
got to go thirkin’ and thinkin’ agin, as we alwuz 
do. There aint no need of puttin’ things off so. 
Let’s see. In the mornin’ you went to Lanesboro’ 
and bought the new heifer of Johnson, didn’t ye? 
Or wuz that the mornin’ you went to the village to 
git the potato seed you sent down to Maine for?” 


“I—don’t—know,” said Mr. Wiggins, dejectedly 
scratching his head. Then he brightened a little 
and exclaimed, “But I know I went somewhere 
that mornin’, ’cause when I wuz hitchin’ Molly 
see a rip in my pants’ leg, an’ come in for you to 
sew it, an’ you wuz washin’.” 

“Well, s’pose yousay you went for the seed that 
mornin’,” said Mrs. Wiggins. “It'll be near 
enough.” 

“Well, what else did I do Monday?” asked Mr. 
Wiggins, ina helpless tone. And so the dialogue 
went on. 

One evening James Sidney and his daughter 
Mary called on the Wigginses. 

“I wuz settin’ in the house alone,” began Mr. 
Sidney, “me an’ Mary, an’ as the chores wuz done, 
an’ Id writ in the diary for three days ahead —” 

“What!” exclaimed Mr. Wiggins. 

The old man turned his beaming face to his 
daughter, as though asking her permission to 
explain. She seemed a little troubled, but said: 

“You see, to begin with, father never kept a 
diary, and doesn’t care much about it; but I was 
anxious for him to do so, thinking he would find it 
a pleasure. So he does, and yet he also seems to 
look upon it as so much work, and in spite of all I 
can say, he often persists in writing ahead —” 

“But how kin he, when things aint happened?” 
demanded Mrs. Wiggins. 

“Oh, I jest kinder think of what i’m goin’ to do, 
an’ write it down ’s if I’d done it,” said Mr. 
Sidney. “An’ if I don’t do it, I write across the 
leaf, ‘Didn’t do it,’ or something like that.” 

hen the visitors had gone Mr. Wiggins said, 
with a little chuckle: 

“Say, mother, why aint that a good idee, writin’ 
ahead? It ’ud save lots of bother for you, an’ I 
guess I’d git things about as near right as I do 
now.’ 

“Well, I guess you aint a-goin’ to try any sich 
notion as that, John Henry! You Leep right 
along jest as you alwuz hev, an’ I’ll never say 
another word, ’f I hev to think all night what you 
done a week behind.” 


* 
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TWO BOYS AND A BEAR. 


The common black bear of northern latitudes, as 
is well known, usually lies in a torpid state during 
the winter, securely hidden in some cave or hollow 
tree, where he is not likely to be disturbed by 
hunters. Butacorrespondent of The Companion, 
writing from Bay City, Michigan, relates an 
adventure which seems to show that bruin does 
not always sleep soundly at such times. Our cor- 
respondent was going to his office, one January 
morning, when he saw a crowd of people standing 
in front of a butcher’s shop, staring at the carcass 
ofa bear. Blood was still oozing from two bullet- 
holes in its head. The creature had been killed 
by two Bay City boys, one of them sixteen years 
old and the other fifteen. 

The two boys, Henry Meisel and Charles Bodey, 
went out in the afternoon hunting for rabbits, the 
weather having taken a mild turn. After some 
time they missed their dog—“little Spot.” They 
whistled and called, but without success, till by 
and by they heard him yelping as if in great 





|; agony. Apparently he was not more than two 


hundred yards away, but before they could get to 
him the cries ceased. They found him crushed, 


| bleeding, and just breathing his last on the snow 


—* the upturned, earth-laden roots of a fallen 
ree. 

Under the tree was a small cave, almost con- 
cealed by a clump of bushes. Out of this cave 
proceeded low growls, and on peeping cautiously 
through the bushes the boys saw a big black bear 
lying flat in the hole, with his head on his paws, 
quietly watching the intruders. 

The youthful hunters were pretty badly scared 
at first. They had never seen a wild bear before, 
and had with them no ammunition heavier than 
number eight shot. This would have been as 
effective as a bullet, if fired at a distance of no 
more than six feet; but the boys did not know it, 
and probably would not have ventured so near, 
even if they had known it. 


The bear manifested no disposition to break | 














cover or attack the boys, but ne ‘still, mumblin 
a8 geahing, as if satisfied with having killec 
the dog. 

“What a glorious thing if we could kill him!” 
the two young fellows said to each other; and with 
that they ran off to a farmer’s house, a quarter of 
a mile away, and borrowed two rifles. 

When they got back, the bear was still there. 
They knelt down, took aim at his head, and fired 
together. Both bullets took effect, and the bear 
was dead before the smoke cleared away. 

The happy boys then got the farmer to bring out 
a bob-sleigh and draw the carcass to his barn; and 
the next morning they brought it to the city and 
sold it to the butcher. It weighed two hundred 
and eighty-two pounds. 


+ 
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TWO WAYS. 


“There’s about as much diff’rence in women 
folks as there is in tomato plants,” remarked 
Willard Hobbs, apropos of a story which had been 
told Dy one of the group gathered round the post- 
office stove; “an’ when I’ve said that, I dunno’s I 
can say any more; for of all onsartin things to 
jedge an’ experiment with, tomato plants beats 
anythin’ ever I knew!” 


“How is it about women folks?” inquired one of 
the men, after the smile called forth by this remote 
reference to Willard’s unfortunate tomato specula- 
tion had subsided. 

“Well, I had in mind them two cousins o’ mine 
over to Edgetown that I boarded with when I was 
workin’ in the straw fact’ry,” replied Willard. 
“They was about as various as anythin’ ever IJ see, 
though there was p’ints about ’em that was some 
similar, too. 

“I had to be up an’ off early in the mornin’, an’ 
them two gals used t’ git my six-o’clock breakfast 
for me, turn an’ turn about, a week at a time. 

“Well, they was as diff’rent to look at as they 
was actin’. Lucindy she was tall an’ spindlin’, an’ 
jest as wiry an’ quick as c’d be, an’ a dretful nervy 
gal. Anastashy, she was small an’ fat an’ good- 
natered, an’ as slow as cold molasses. 

“Well, Anastashy’s week I’d hear her creakin’ 
open her door soft as she could somewher’s in the 
ne gerne neg o’ four-thutty, an’ stealin’ down the 
back stairs, an’ then I’d drop off agin. An’ when 
I got up an’ down to the kitchen at six o’clock 
she’d be settin’ the things on the table. ‘Slow an’ 
sure’ was her motter, an’ she was allus prompt on 
the tick o’ six. 

“But Lucindy’s week ’twas another tune, I can 
tell ye. About five thutty-five her door would bust 
open with a bang, an’ Lucindy would clatter down 
them back stairs like all possessed. Then I’d hear 
the stove-covers all comin’ off to once, appearantly, 
an’ things would be slammin’ round gen’rally, 
with Lucindy in the midst of ’em. Any reasonin’ 
man would know better’n to expect to have his 
breakfast on time with sech goin’s on, an’ only 
twenty-ltive minutes to git everythin’ done.” 

“What time ’d she cal’late to set things before 
ye?” inquired one of the group as Willard stopped, 
with no apparent intention of saying more. 

“Oh, six o’clock sharp,” replied Willard, with a 
carefully elaborated yawn “That was one o’ the 

Yints where the similarity o’ them gals come in. 
Now with tomato plants it’s difl’rent.” 
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DECISIVE. 


About the beginning of this century the old 
Bank of Albany, long since defunct, but then 
presided over by thirteen distinguished represent- 
atives of the Fatherland, issued its first circu- 
lating notes. Almost immediately after they were 
received from the printer, an application for a loan 
was made to the bank by a drover who was well 
known in Albany for his financial soundness. 
The loan was promptly “passed” by the board. 


The cashier considered whether he would pay 
out the beautiful new currency or gold. He re- 
convened the directors, and faithfully laid this 
weighty question before them. 

A long discussion ensued, and it seemed as if no 
satisfactory conclusion would ever be reached, until 
the following deep-thinking speech was made by 
one of the number: 

“Gentlemen of the board, these bills of ours, 
received to-day, have cost this bank a large sum of 
money. The engraver, the printer, the paper- 
maker, and incidentals all have to be paid. The 
thought of these expenses, so justly incurred, does 
not stagger me in the least, for the bills are very 
fine, and an ornament tothe bank. But, gentlemen, 
when it is proposed to send these new bills into the 
far West, there to be traded for cattle, torn, soiled, 
and perhaps utterly destroyed, I, for one, solemnly 
protest. 

“I venture the opinion, gentlemen, that should 
you be so unwise as to allow these new bills to be 
sent north and west, beyond Lansingburg and 
Schenectady, and away the other side of Utica,—as 
I understand this man proposes to take some of 
them,—you will never see them again so long as 
the Bank of Albany has an existence or a name!” 

The motion that gold should be paid was carried 
unanimously. 
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SHORT WORK. - 


For the benefit of boys and girls who are strug 
gling over “Omnis Gallia,” or laboring with French 
and German, a correspondent sends to The Com- 
panion an anecdote related by her friend, Doctor 
T , of Rome, who was lately sent to Russia on 
business with letters that admitted him to an 
audience with the Grand Duke Constantine. The 
Doctor says: 

You know what linguists the Russians are? The 





| Grand Duke himself speaks excellent English, but 


there was with him an Englishman who was so 
fluent in Russian that I was amazed. 

“Where did you learn Russian?” I asked. “You 
know it so well.” 

. “Learn Russian? Why, here in St. Petersburg. 
Iam a Russian.” 

“What! A Russian, and you talk such English? 
I have met a great many Russians who knew it 
well, but never before one who spoke it in abso- 
lute perfection, with all the idioms and inflections, 
precisely like a native.” 

He nodded. “Yes, it is a difficult tongue. It 
was the hardest that I ever acquired, and took me 
longest to learn. But I speak all living lan- 

uages.” Then, seeing my look of astonishment, 

e added, “I am the court interpreter.” 

“How long were you in a | English?” , 

“How long?” he answered. “Well, to speak it 
really perfectly, so that I understood the idioms 
and felt that I could criticise the best writers, it 
took me—why, it took me three months!” 


— 
EXCESS OF PRAISE. 


The author of “A Man of Letters Under the 
Empire and the Restoration” tells a story which 
is an example of delicate but cutting French satire. 

A glutton who was conspicuously overeating at 
a dinner excused himself from time to time by 
quoting the poet Boileau’s well-known line, “In 
eating well, I praise the food.” an ‘ 

“Ah, sir,” said one of the guests, significantly, 
“you carry praise to the point of flattery.” 
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The first thing, after getting together scissors, 
paper and glue, is to make a fence for a boundary | 
to your farm-yard. 


The Fence. 


In order to make a fence for one side of the 
farm fold a three-inch strip of paper back and 
forth sixteen times, making each fold one and 
one-half inches wide. 

Now cut it out on all the plain 
lines, unfold it, and you will find 





that it looks quite like a rail 
fence. 

This fence will blow over very 
easily, so fold out about one-half 
an inch of paper at the bottom of 
each post, turning the fold to the 
right on one post and to the left | 
on the next. Then the fence will stand firmly. 

Make enough fence for the four sides of the 
yard, and wherever you want a gate cut one post 


IN 
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| 
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down through the middle, paste a strip of paper 
across the bars from the lower corner of that post 
to the upper corner of the next, and crease the 
gate at the back so that it will stay open. 





The Barn. 


Draw a rectangle twenty-four and one-quarter | 
inches long by four inches high. Mark off the | 
quarter-inch for a flap, and divide the rest into | 
two spaces of seven | 
inches for the sides | 
of the barn, and | 
two of five inches | 
for the front and 
back. 
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Stalls. 

To make two stalls take a strip of paper six 
inches long by two wide, three inches for each 
stall. 
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Divide it into six one-inch spaces by dotted 
lines. 

In the second space from each end cut a hole 
three-quarters of an inch square. 

Cut this hole one-quarter of an inch farther 
down, and crease the small flap thus made down 





on the single dotted line, and up on the double line, 
so making a tiny V-shaped trough that will do 


|middle of each 
| and draw 
| from that dot to the cor- 
| ners. 


| and front. 





having sides two inches 
long. To do this make 
a dot one and three- 
quarters inches above the 
square, 
slanting lines 











Mark off the lower tri- 
angle as in the plan, and 
cut out on all the plain 
lines, cutting out the 
pieces between the lines in front so as to leave 
three bars. Now crease on all the dotted lines. 
This will give a tent-shaped coop, with the plain 
squares for the roof and the triangles for back 
Stick the flaps inside the coop to 
fasten it, and the coop is done. 






‘Chickens. 


Trace the chicken on a thin 
piece of paper. ‘Then stick or pin 
it to several thicknesses of paper, 
and cut out on all the plain lines, 
cutting around the flap till you 
reach the dotted line. 

Turn the flap down on the dotted 
line so that your chicken can stand 
up. You can make smaller ones 
also if you wish for little chickens. 








for a manger. 

Now fold the middle sides of the two stalls | 
| together on the double line, and fasten them to 
‘each other. That will bring the two holes only 
one-quarter of an inch apart, as in the picture. 

Stick one side of the stall to the side of the 
barn, and they will stand upright. 

If you want more stalls, make your paper 
three inches longer for each one. 


Pigsty. 


Draw a line eight and one-quarter inches long. 

Mark off the quarter of an inch for a flap, and 
then divide the line into four parts, two being two 
and one-half inches long, and two one and one- 
half inches long.as in the plan. 

On the first space make a dotted square of two | 
and one-half inches. ‘This is for the back of the 
sty. } 


nite 








Over the second two and one-half-inch space, 
make a dotted rectangle one and one-half inches 
high, and add 
flap two as in 
the plan. This 
is the front of 
zw. the sty. Draw 
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a slanting line 


| } 
- ! ! from the top 
z : 1 | of the two and 
‘ | i 3 3 half inch 
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square to one 





7" FRONT SIN. 


Over the centre of both back and front make a 
dot two and one-quarter inches high, and to this | 
dot draw slanting lines from the corners. ‘These 
lines will be just three and one-half inches long. 

In the front of the barn make a door three and 
one-half inches high by four inches wide. 

Then make the roof, each side of the datted 
line, which is the ridgepole, being three and one- | 
half inches long, or just as long as the side of the 
front peak. 

Add flap two, and make the other doors and 
windows. 





| 





Now cut out on all the plain lines, being sure 
to cut the front peak way down to the corner, 
fold on all the dotted lines, and stick flap one to 
the first side. Flap two you need not fasten down } 
until the stalls are in, as you will need to put 
them in through the roof. When those are in, 
fasten flap two to the side of the barn. 


to go around the pig-yard, and then make med 
| pigs. 





corner of this | 
rectangle. 
Carry up the last dotted line until it also is two | 
and one-half inches long, and draw a slanting | 
line from that to the other corner of the front | 
rectangle. Make the roof | 
by adding a rectangle two 
inches high to the first 
square, and then draw in 
the door in the back of 
the sty, and the hole for 
the pigs in front. Cut the 
plan out on all the plain 
lines, and fold on the 
dotted ones. Then fasten 
flap one to the first side, 
and bring the roof down and fasten it to flap two. 
Make a fence with the bars quite near together 








Cow-Yara. 


Make one section of fence, fasten each end of it 


to the back corners of the barn, and crease the 
| middle of each corner post, thus making a cow- 
| yard behind the barn. 


Make a gate in this as in the other fence. 


Chicken Coop. 


Draw a rectangle four inches long by two wide, 
and divide by a dotted line in 
the middle. 

Then on the opposite side of 
each square make a triangle | 





Pigs, Horse and Cow. 


Trace them carefully, and make a number of 
each, just as you did the chickens. 





The markings for eyes, ears and legs should be 
made on both sides. 


. | 











Turn the standards down on the dotted lines, in 


horse and cow. You can color the horse black or 
brown, and make brown spots on the cow. 





Ox-Cart. 


Draw a rectangle three inches long by two 
wide. Make a dotted line half an inch inside of 





Jey 


o po Oe ier | w 


that as given in the plan, and draw the wheels in arranging the farm-yard. 
| 


with a half-dollar. 












| the pig, and where they meet the back in the | 
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Make the tongue three inches long, marking off 
one-half inch with a dotted line. Now cut out on 
all the plain lines, except the in the wheels, 
and fold the sides up on the dotted lines. 


spoke 








Fasten the corners of the back and front to 
the sides, then turn the wheels down and stick 
them to the sides so that they will hold their 
place. 

Bend the tongue of the wagon down on its first 
dotfed line, stick it to the cart as you did the 
wheels, and then crease it on its second dotted line 
so that it will go out at right angles from the 
cart. 

Prick a hole in the end of it with a pin, and 
when you wish to harness your oxen to the cart 
just slip the end of the tongue through the hole in 
the yoke, and stick a bit of broom straw through 
the pin-hole as a staple. 

Look at a real ox cart some day, and see if that 
is the right way to harness. 


Hay-Rigging. 


If you want to carry hay in the ox-cart make 
the hay-rigging just as you did the fence, folding 
your paper only twelve times, 
and making each fold one-half TCE. } 
an inch wide. 

Cut two bars half an inch apart as in the plan. 

Stick the ends together, and then fasten it 
inside the cart. 

You can easily make both an ox-cart and a 
hay-wagon also. 





Yoke of Oxen. 


Trace the pattern carefully. Double two or 
more pieces of paper, stick on your pattern and 
cut out, letting the top of the yoke come just to 
the fold of the paper. 

When you open the paper you will find that the 
oxen are connected by a strip across their necks. 
This is the yoke. 

Turn down the ring in the middle of the yoke 
and slip the tongue of the cart through it, turning 
it sideways to get it through, and then back again 
to hold it. Then slip your bit of broom straw 
through the pin-hole in the cart tongue. 





The figures of the animals may be traced from 
the drawings, but the barns, fences, coop, etc., 
must be drawn exactly according to measure- 
ment, else the horse cannot be put in the barn 
nor the pig in the sty. The space given will 
not admit of the drawings being in the right 
proportion. 

If this rule is followed there will be no difficulty 
PECK. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.76 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN | 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
soquired to register letters whenever requested to 
do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
ta Tie Companwu by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should 
be made to them until the person who subscribes 
has received the paper for from one to two months. 
The receiving of the paper for that length of time 
will be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent— 
and then money can be paid to him. ° 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, | 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





For the Companion. 


DEAFNESS AND MENTAL DULLNESS. 


A recent contributor to the Medical News brings 
evidence to show that a large proportion of the 
school children classed as “mentally dull,” are 
affected with a degree of deafness. That deafness 
should have a marked effect upon the mental, and | 
even upon the physical, development of a child is | 
easily believed, since so large a part of every one’s 
education is transmitted to the brain through the 
ear. 

Doctor Sexton, an American aurist, found a dis- 
tinct defect in the hearing powers of thirteen per 
cent. of a large number of school children. whom 
he examined. 

Doctor Weil, of Stuttgart, in an examination of 
over six thousand school children found that thirty 
per cent., or nearly one-third of the number exam- 
ined, had defective hearing powers. He made use 
of the whisper test and the test for hearing the | 
watch tick. The hearing was considered defective | 
only when it fell considerably below the average. 

Doctor Gellé, of Paris, who has made extensive 
experiments in regard to the percentage of deaf- 
ness among school children, found that a degree 
of deafness was very common among “dull” 
pupils, though often unrecognized. He found, in 
one case, seven children placed in seats in the | 
rear of the school-room on account of dullness and 
inattention. Of these, four could hear the watch | 
tick at a distance of from two to eighteen inches | 
only, while two were entirely deaf in one ear. | 

Of twelve boys whom the teacher considered | 
poor pupils, ten were affected with loss of hearing | 
power in one or both ears. 

Cases of deafness should not be allowed to go 
without treatment. Even the seemingly hopeless 
cases should be sent to the aurist for an opinion as 
to a likelihood of improvement under treatment. 

“Running ears” should never be neglected. 
Such a condition makes the child a disagreeable 
neighbor in a school. The disease is always a 
source of danger to the chill itself, and may be a 
source of danger to its companions. 

During an attack of measles or scarlet fever ear 
complication should be guarded against by clean- | 
liness of the nose and throat. If the ears dis- | 
charge, they should receive treatment aiming at 
cleanliness of the aural canal. 





- +> — | 


A KING’S DREADFUL DEED. 


money. Curiously enough, the thing which seemed 
to attract him most was a head-shearing machine, 
or hair-clipper, and when the frightened nobles of 
the court discovered him at last, it was with this 
singular implement in his possession. No doubt 
he intended to amuse himself by shearing the 
heads of all his dependents. 

In fact, he had already begun an attempt to 
experiment with it on the heads of several small 
| street boys, who were proving rebellious subjects, 
| when the courtiers approached him, prostrating 
themselves upon the ground and making alarmed 
outcries. 

Thanh-Tai was restored to the palace, but the 
aged regents of the kingdom at once sent in their 
resignations. They could no longer serve a mon- 
arch who had so disgraced himself. It was with 
the utmost difficulty that M. de Lanessan, the 
French resident and real ruler of the country, 
could restore peace and order at the court. 

The king no longer goes out. shopping, but he 





' retains his hair-clipper as a souvenir of a happy 


day of freedom with the street boys. 


EXTENSIVE ACQUAINTANCE. 


The Philadelphia Jnquirer prints a story related 
by a man who went to the opening of the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, and had occasion to call upon 
some old friends on the West Side. Many of the 
streets in that quarter have the baptismal names 
of women, a fact which seemed natural enough to 
him, as he had formerly lived there. But he says: 


It seemed to puzzle an old countryman, who 
was doubtless visiting Chicago for the first time. 
Among the passengers were many ladies. The 
conductor was calling the names of the streets, 
and stopping the car as one after another of the 
passengers wished to get off. 

“Elizabeth!” he called. A woman rose, he rang 
the bell, and she got off. 

A few squares farther “Ada” was called, and 
another woman made her exit. 

The old countryman began to look interested, 
and when the conductor shouted, “Mary!” and 
another woman gathered up her bundles, he made 
no attempt to conceal his astonishment. 

In quick succession came “Pauline,” “Roberta” 
and “Augusta,” and as it happened every call was 
followed by the departure of a passenger. The 
old man could stand it no longer. With bulging 
eyes he made his way to the rear platform, where 
he said in a stage whisper to the conductor: 

“Great snakes, mister! Do you know the names 
of all the women folks in this town?” 


NECESSARY. 


A clergyman who was settled some years ago in 
a Southern town, was in great favor with the 
colored brethren, and was frequently called upon 
to “sit in council” with the members of one of 
their churches in a neighboring town. 


Among these members was one old darkey, with 
grizzled hair, who had in a high degree the gift 
tor “responses” so much cultivated by the people 
of his color. He was always ready with “Amen!” 
and more than ready with “Glory!” But his partic- 
ular fondness was for the fervent ejaculation, “De 
Lord gib us more faith!” 

On one occasion when the clergyman in question 
had been called upon to discourse to this congre- 
gation, he illustrated his “practical talk” with the 
story of an occurrence which he had himself 
witnessed not long before. As he finished it, he 
said venga A 

“Now, my brethren, you would hardly believe, 


would you, that any man could have witnessed | 


such a scene as that, almost at your very doors?” 
As he paused, there came a tremendous groan 

from the old darkey, and with great fervor he 

ejaculated, ‘De Lord gib us more faith!” 


PLUCKY BOY SOLDIER. 


In the recollections of “A Man of Letters | 


Under the Empire and the Restoration,” a story is 
told of a French poet, Marquis de Saint-Marc, 
which would do credit to some of the military 
heroes of history. 


When Saint-Mare was fifteen years old he was | 


ensign of a troop of cavalry in the French army, 
and took part in the battle of Fontenoy. The first 
charge of the English columns scattered and over- 
threw the first line of Saint-Mare’s regiment, and 
the boy, seated on his horse and unharmed, was 
left alone. 

“In that terrible moment,” he said, speaking of 
it afterward, “I remembered nothing except that I 
had been told not to flinch, and always to hold my 
standard upright. I did that with all my strength. 
Then the second line rushed forward. Before I 


quite understood it I was surrounded with friends, | 


who weeps me up in my flag ancl carried me to 
Louis XV., who embraced me and made me a 
lieutenant then and there.” 


- 


FLORAL EMBLEMS. 


An ingenious person has been pondering the 
subject of floral badges, and makes these sugges- 
tions to which we add others of our own, to carry 
out the idea. 


For the First Lord of the Admiralty, docks; for | 
a doctor, cyclamen and self-heal; for an oculist, | 


eyebright and iris; for a tailor, Dutchman’s- 
breeches; for a broker, stocks and bull-rush; for a 
philosopher, sage; for a cook, butter-and-eggs; for 
a land agent, groundsel; for a butcher, lambkill; 
for a policeman, beet; for a shepherd, phlox; 
for a musician, thyme; for an acrobat, capers; for 
a jockey, speedwell; for a woodcutter, hardhack ; 
for a newspaper humorist, chestnut; for a shoe- 


Not long ago there was terrible excitement at the | maker, lady’s-slipper; for an honest man, lilac; 


royal courtof Annam. The King, Thanh-Tai, who | and for a rogue, hemp. 


is now fourteen years old, was missing! Etiquette 
requires that the Annamese king shall never leave 
the royal grounds. Heisa kingly prisoner. And | 
that the king should not only be absent from the 
palace, but that no one should know where he was, 
constituted an event of such direful consequence 
that the whole court was in dismay. 

But the young potentate was not hard to find. 
Though he was a king, he was a boy; and it is 
natural for a boy, when he has some money in his 
pocket, to want to go out and spend it. 

That was exactly what the King of Annam had | 
done. Entirely alone, he had started on a “shop- | 
ping” expedition through the streets of Hué. Of | 
course no one knew him, because he had never | 
shown his face in public. He was simply a boy, 
like any other boy; and this was exactly what he 
wanted. 


| @ 
But he was treated with great respect by the | 


shopkeepers, because he seemed to have plenty of | 


SO SAY WE ALL. 


Alphonse Karr, the gardener-poet, was present 
at a banquet given by the followers of Hahnemann, 
the founder of homeopathy. 


Toasts were given to the health of one medical 
celebrity after another by different members of 
the company, till at last the president remarked: 

“Monsieur Karr, you have not proposed the 

| health of any one.” 
The poet rose and replied modestly, “I propose 
the health of the sick.” 


“MRS. SMITH’s got a dog that likes me,” said 
a“ Emily, coming home from a visit with her 
aunt. 

oo do you know he likes you?” her mother 
sked. 

— he tasted of me!” answered the little 
girl. 


| The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts 


consists in their perfect purity and great strength.[ Adv. 
| > 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used daily 
it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. [ Adv. 





TAMPS,100 all diff.,Mauritius,ete.,15c. Agts.wtd.,33}¢ 
p.c. List free. CA. Stegmann, 615 Dickson St., St.Lours. 


UITA self taught, without notes, 50 cts. 
BANJO, $1. Circular and cata, of in- 
struments FREE, A.PARKE.8 Fifth Ave.,Chicago. 


“World’s Fair Hotel, “The Parkside,” 


2 blocks from Fair Grounds. Rooms 50 cents each 
person per day and . Parties desiring comfortable 
quarters can now secure same in advance by addressing 

. J. CONDON, Mar., Stony Island Blv’d and 69th Place. 
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| Are the words used to express one’s feelings after 
} sleeping on one of our AIR MATTRESSES. They 

commend themselves to every one and have no equal for 
a pure, clean and healthy bed. 7ry one. Write for cata- 
logue. Metropolitan Air Goods Co.,7 Temple /’!., Boston. 


your skin is very del- 





icate. 
Pears’ is nothing 
but soap, no alkali 
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Our success in curing 
Hay-Fever and Asthma 
for the past 13 years 
is truly marvellous. If 
you are a sufferer you 
want to know about it. 


Stay at 
Home 





Hay-Fever 
Sufferers 


In our 110-page book, 
Ministers, Lawyers, Doc- 
tors, Business Men,Farm- 
ers, Mechanics and others 
tell in their own words 
the wonderful story of 
their deliverance andcure, 
for the world to read. 























We can save you the 
expense of leaving your 
business and going to an 
exempt locality. “I never 


St Z 4“ 
expected to be so nearly 
cured as lam. I have been STEEL FAMILY RANGES 
able to work all through 
Made almost wholly of MALLEABLE IRON and 
WRO 


this season.”’— Chas. T. GHT STEEL, will LAST A 
Albro, Brockton, Mass., LIFETIME if properly used. 


Get. 52, sis. Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALES- 
MEN FROM OUR OWN WAGONS throughout 
this Country and Canada. 


SALES TO JANUARY 1, 1893, 258,460. 
MADE ONLY BY 
WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. Branch Factory: Toronto, Ont. 
Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
“Home Comfort’? Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 


See our Ewhitit, No. 44, Section O, 
Manufactures Building, World’s Fair. 
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The apex of success in house 
heating is reached by the Gurney 
Heaters. Their excellent work 
during the past severe winter is 
but another tribute to their supe- 
a= riority. Our book “ How Best to 
ay feat Our Homes” 

Gurney, ent free to anyone, 


Gurney Hot Water Heater Co. 


168 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, off 
59 Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil, 
SELLING AGENCIES: 
Johnson & Co., 71 John St., 
New York. 


J.C. F. Trachse!, 246 Arch St. 
Philadelphia. 
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“I am pleased to say 
that your dici cer- 
tainly cured me to stay 
cured.”—W. L. Wedger, 
2 Washington Street, 

ston, Mass. 


Send name and address 
| for book with full expla- 
nation of the Principle 
upon which we cure Hay- 
| sale and Asthma to Stay 
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P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FOR HEATING 
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DOUBLE CROWN. 








‘We are advertised by our loving friends.”’ 
GIVE THE BABY 


Mellin’s Food 


If you wish» your infant to be well nour- 
ished, healthy, bright, and active, and to 
grow up happy, robust, and vigorous. 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, 
Invalids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, 
and the Aged is 


~MELLIN’S FOOD 


| For Infants and Invalids. 





Our book for the instruction of mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address upon request. 
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Boston, Mass. MERRILL F. HUBBARD, Taunton, Mass- 
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For the Companion. 
MORAVIAN LITITZ. 


In a particularly fertile and beautiful part of 
Pennsylvania, sixty miles from Philadelphia, is 
a qteer old German village of quaint buildings 
and quainter customs. This is the Moravian 
village of Lititz. In 1756 the settlement, whose 
inhabitants had been converted from the Lutheran 
to the Moravian creed, was so named after the 
old town of Lititz in Bohemia, where some 
persecuted Moravians of the preceding century 
had found a refuge. 

In the Pennsylvanian Lititz the church was the 
supreme ruler of the town till within a com- 
paratively recent date. It controlled the tavern, 
the stores, and all business of every kind. Its 
jurisdiction extended over even such personal 
matters as marrying and giving in marriage. In 
those days the church coupled its adherents in 
marriage by lot, and there are still alive some 





old folks who were made one flesh by this method. 

No Lititzer dreamed of objecting to this unique 
marriage law, until the master of a boy’s school, | 
having lost his heart to a maiden, persuaded her | 
to marry him whom her heart had chosen, without 
any aid from the church council. This example | 
became popular quickly, but many had followed | 
it before the good Moravian elders realized 
that “time makes ancient good uncouth,” and 
abandoned forever the marriage-lot feature of 
their creed. 

In modern Lititz the church, though it has 
ceased to be the arbiter in its people’s domestic 
affairs, or to forbid more than one person to be 
employed in the same business, continues to | 
observe many curious rites and customs. Prom- | 
inent among these is the Easter celebration. The 
Holy Passion Week is observed with great | 
solemnity. But it is not until the Saturday 
before Easter Sunday that anything distinctively | 
Moravian takes place. On that Saturday the | 
great Sabbath love-feast is held in imitation of | 
the apostolic agape. 

During the singing of a hymn, a procession of | 
men and women enters the church, from the doors | 
near the pulpit, bearing baskets filled with large | 
cakes. These vesper cakes—a kind of spiced and | 
sweetened bread—are served to every one in the 
House of God, the women serving on the side of 
the church allotted to women, the men on the side 
for men. 

When cakes have been handed to all, the servers 
withdraw and return with trays upon which are 
mugs of delicious coffee, for the waiting con- 
gregation. 

During this novel service of praise and coffee 
no word is spoken, but when all are supplied, the | 
pastor breaks his bread and sips his coffee. 
Then the congregation begin to eat and drink, 
while the well-trained choir renders: ‘So ruht 
dein Todes Kummer, Mit Dir du Mann der 
Schmerzen.”’ While the empty cups are being 
collected all again unite in singing a German 
hymn, and then, after singing the benediction, 
this unique service is at an end. 

That night while the houses are still wrapped 
in darkness the sound of sweet music will be 
heard. This is made by the trombone blowers 
as they pass from street to street to call the 
slumbering people to the Sunrise Service. 

Soon the deserted streets are thronged with 
people who almost silently wend their way to 
their old-fashioned, galleried church. After a 
brief service here, a procession of the congregation 
is formed, headed by the trombonists, the choir 
and the minister. Solemnly and slowly all march 
to the graveyard at some distance from the rear 
of the church, to commeniorate the trip of the 
women to the Savior’s tomb in the early morning. 

The great graveyard presents a weird scene 
with its rows of graves parted from one another 
everywhere by the same distance, and uniform 
with flat, white stones. In here, closing the 
somewhat gruesome service, the voices sing : 

“And let the last loud trumpet blow, 
And bid our kindred rise 
Awake! ye nations underground 
Ye saints, ascend the skies!” 
One listens fearfully for Gabriel’s trumpet, and 
breathlessly watches to see the flat stones rolled 
away, and the dead come forth. 

These are only two of many strange festivals 
yearly held in Lititz, but of the others we can 
mention little. 

There is the Love-feast of the Single Sisters’ 
Choir, which includes all the maidens of the 
church, from those in their earliest teens to those 
of eighty or ninety. This feast occurs in the 
spring of the year. 

On this Sunday the sisters assemble in the 
morning to receive private instruction as well as 
to partake of the Holy Communion. None but 
the sisters are permitted to attend these meetings 
except, of course, the man of God who addresses 


| entered the hotel he was a 





them,.and the all-privileged organist who is never 
absent from any Moravian service. But the | 
love-feast is open to all the sisters’ friends, male 
or female, married or single. It is conducted in 


The single brothers, the married people and the 
children all have similar Feasts or Choirs, as they 
are called, which are celebrated some time during 
the summer months. 

A Moravian’s death is marked by extraordinary 
ceremonies. It is announced by the trombone 
blowers, from the church tower, who there play 
three mournful dirges. One player, it is said, 
faces north, one east, one south and one west. 
All can tell from the second dirge played, whether 
a man, woman or child has been called home. 

Reference has been made to the curious old 
graveyard, with the graves placed at regular 
intervals, and their flat stones all made after one 
pattern. Butthere is something stranger connected 
with the Moravian God’s Acre. On the right of 
the main aisle, are buried, first the boy infants; 
beyond them, the single brothers; while in the 
space next to these the married brothers sleep. 
On the left, each class separated in the same way, 
the sisters are sleeping their last long sleep. 

It seems pitiful that a tiny babe should be 
buried in one place while up the hill its mother 
lies, far from her little one’s side. Yet what 
matters it? They are together in the Fatherland. 

Kate A. WALEs. 


* 
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TWO TOMS. 


The story of an accomplished rat-terrier who 
lives in a Marseilles hotel is told by Emmanuel 
Aréne. ‘Tom is not handsome,” he writes; ‘‘he 
is not even very neat, but that is sometimes the 
way with genius. Generally, indeed, the wives 
of geniuses look after them, but Tom is not 
| married. Tom was never known to fail in his daily 





duties, which are graciously to await the coming eS 


of guests at the door of the hotel, to run out to 
the omnibus, his eyes shining and his tail wagging, 
and to recognize the old patrons of the house and 
get acquainted with the new ones. Besides this, 
Tom always escorts the guests to their rooms, 
and lets them know when the omnibus is waiting 
to take them away.” 


The clerk says, ‘““Tom, go to No. 12,” and he 
, ed to No. 12, and scratches and barks at the 


ow ith the other dogs on the quays Tom watches 
for the ships from China, and when they are 
sighted he goes and notifies the hotel. Among 
these dogs Tom holds a position of respect. 
When the keeper of the quays treated them badly, 
they entrusted to Tom the duty of biting him, 
and he discharged it to every one’s satisfaction. 

But it was not without trouble that Tom had 
| attained this exceptional position. Before he 
a stray dog. At that 
time the hotel cellar was full of rats. The pro- 
prietor said to the head-waiter, “Baptiste, this 
cannot goon. We must have a rat-terrier.’ 

Tom was passing the hotel just then. Did he 
hear the words? Certainly he did, for he visited 
the hotel on successive days until he was adopted. 

Baptiste took him to the cellar and showed him 
the rat-holes. But that was unnecessary. Tom 


| understood what was expected of him, and he did 


not like it. Although nature had made him a rat- 
terrier, he had no taste for rats. His one passion 
was for sugar, and he knew that sugar was not 
to be found in the cellar. 

So it happened that Tom was often found in 
the dining-room, going from table to table, 
preferring those where coffee was served. His 
passion for sugar was known, and he was stuffed 
with it, but Baptiste had an unpleasant way of 
chasing him out of the room and down to the 
cellar. However, as soon as Baptiste’s back was 
turned Tom came back. Meanwhile the rats 
were left to their own devices. 

Finally Baptiste lost all patience and threw 
Tom into the street. This was serious. It was a 
cold winter day. Tom trotted off. An hour 
later he returned, accompanied by a dog as like 
himself as one drop of water is like another, 
except that the other dog looked as Tom had 
done when he first came to the hotel, thin and 
wretched. Evidently this was a poor brother 
that Tom had returned to the bosom of his family 
to seek. 

The two dogs made a tour of the dining-room, 
and then went down cellar. Tom showed his 
younger brother the rat-holes and told him to 
attend to them. ‘Then he returned to the dining- 
room, as calm and dignified as Baptiste himself, 
and commenced again his quest for sugar. 

Since that time all has gone well. The brothers 
understand each other. One never leaves the 
cellar. The other never leaves the dining-room. 
The rats decrease, and so does the sugar. All 
the week the dogs attend to their duties, and on 
Sunday they go out to walk together. They are 
exactly alike, even as to name, for one is called 
Tom the First, and the other Tom the Second. 


* 
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HER REASON. 


An old, true story is told of an exacting and 
practical young woman and her devoted lover in 
what was, some years ago, the ‘“‘new West.” 
The two were soon to be married, and the pro- 
spective bridegroom was building their new nouse 
with his own hands. 


Day by day the young woman went out into 
the clearing to watch him while he was at work. 
Tradition says, indeed, that the house was built, 
not from any preliminary design, but according 
to her daily direction. The chimney was com- 
pleted, and then she raised an objection to the 
place it occupied. 

“I like it better at the other end of the house,” 
said she. 

So the chimney was pulled down and rebuilt. 
When the last brick was laid, the lady lifted her 
voice again. 

*T don’t like the chimney there,” said she. 
“Tt was all right where it was before.”’ 

So down came the chimney again, to be rebuilt 
in its former location. Then the bride con- 
| descended to approve. 

“I knew this was right, in the first place,”’ she 
lowned. “I only wanted to see what kind of a 





the same manner as the feast of cake and coffee | husband you would make!” 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


already described, and takes sacs in the stints. | Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. 


WHEEL CHAIRS Set3.Rente*.cr changes 1.0: 






Odorless, non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it. [( Adv. 











Boston Stammerers’ Institute and Trainin 
School. Alwaysopen. All impediments in speec 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 


BO m warisp TO SELL PERFUME. 
Frery Town. Good Pay. Pieasant Work. 
ORCESTER, MASS. 
GIRLS u. BARDWELL, WwW M 
231 MARLBOROUGH ST., Boston. 


Miss Weeks and Miss Lougee’s 

Homeand Day School for Girls will open Oct. 3. Junior, 

at and College Preparatory Departments. Address, 
Miss LOUGEE, 138 Walnut Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 














Twelve New Recipes, by Mrs. Lincoln. | 

Not before published. Desi ened ,| to. gdvorties. our 

cookin -ranges, the “Craw “Co bia,” 

and “‘New World.” Really a valuable little volume. | 
Get one from your Stove-dealer, or send postal to 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., Boston. 


“MULTUM IN PARVO.” 


The Elastic Ink Holder can be applied instantly 
toany Steel or Gold Pen. Makes a Pe rfect Fountain Pen. 
If you have not coon, them, send 10 cts, for a package, 
by mail. ©. W. VOSE, Manufacturer, Chatham, Mass. 


Boys and Girls | 
MAKE 8 o 10 DOLLARS A WEEK, 


Acting as agents for article needed in every household. 
Retails for 10 cents, 100 per cent. profit. Send three 
2cent stamps for sample and particulars to 

Worcester Spring Bed Co., Worcester, Mass. 
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= Remember | 


that the 


K. B. Extra Razor ' 


requires absolutely no honing whatever 


in private use. This can be truly said of 





no other razor under the sun. 





Bs 
If your dealer hasn’t it, send $2.00 to % | 
A. J. SILBERSTEIN, N. E. Manager, $ 





89 and gt Bedford St., Boston. 
TELETTETLELLERETLRELSES eee 


What 
48 Cents 
Will Do 


Question. If 1 bottle of Knapp’s 
Rootbeer Extract costs 25 cents, 4 
pounds of granulated sugar costs 5$ 
cents per pound, 1 cake of fresh 
compressed yeast costs 2 cents, and 
the 6 gallons of water required 
costs nothing, how much will the 
48 pints thus made of Knuapp’s 
Rootbeer cost ? 


Answer. 
I bottle Extract . $. 
4 pounds sugar 
I cake yeast 


1 Cent per Pint. 


None so good. None goes so far. 


Knapps 


OOTBEER 


EXTRACT = 














One bottle makes 6 gallons. 


A Sample Bottle of Extract 
Our Offer. that will make 6 Quarts 
of delicious Rootbeer will be mailed to any 
address on receipt of 3 two-cent stamps to 
pay postage and packing. 


KNAPP EXTRACT COMPANY, 
168 Duane St., New York. 








SQUIRES 


Hams ana Bacon 


Are the FINEST in the WORLD. 








Their process of preparing and curing, which gives that delicate 
flavor and beautiful color for which they are noted, preserves them 
perfectly in any climate at all seasons of the year. 


A SPECIALTY. 


for lunches, yachting and picnic parties. 


Pressed Ham, cooked, suitable 


TRY IT. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Call for Squire’s 
Established 1842. 


Pure Leaf Lard. 


Incorporated 1892. 
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Is Furnished with THE BRADLEY 


Shaft 


By means of which pole and shafts may be shifted in a few seconds without ham- 
We also furnish the couplings separate, and 


mer, wrench, bolts, nuts or rubbers. 


any blacksmith can apply them to any carriage. 


BRADLEY & COMPANY, 





: 
Coupling | 


ELLETTLELLELELELSTSSS LEC E EELS: 


Every 


radley 
Wagon 


pritrtirtrer iter Tt e 





OPEN. 


Catalogue free. 


Syracuse, N. Y. New Fork City. 
Boston, Mass 
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Omfort Powder 


Cures Eczema. Cures 
Stops the Smart of Burns. Ringworm. 
Cures Itching from any cause. Insect Bites. 
Relieves Sunburn in 2 Minutes. Bed Sores. 
Cures Infant Chafing & Scalding. Tender Feet. 








No Mother should be without it. 


4a Send four cents in stamps 
for Sample and Book. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
50 cents per Box, 
or by post. 


A box of Comfort Powder is a whole medicine chest at mountains or sea-shore. 


THE COMFORT POWDER COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 
Use COMFORT SOAP ir"xntiseptic, mottient and Curative. 25C. a Cake. 


Good-Will 


Soap has come to stay. 


Everybody continues to buy it after a fair trial. 
Now we want new customers for it, 





Anywhere, Everywhere. 
Anybody, Everybody 


who wishes The Best Laundry Soap now made. 





GB The next time you order soap of your grocer INSIST upon his 
bringing you Good-Will Soap, and take no other kind as a substitute. .. 


GEORGE E. MARSH & CO., Manufacturers, Lynn, Mass. 





unburn 


Cured by 


Century Cream. 





Contains no poisonous minerals, glycerine or greasy oils. 


Put up expressly for the Toilet Table in Original Triangular Bottles. 
Druggists have it. 50c. and $1.00. Sample Bottle by Mail for 8 Cents in Stamps. 


“IT IS REALLY THE BEST.” 
EASTERN TOILET COMPANY, Portland, Maine. 





BUTTERMILK Toilet Soap 


FOR THE COMPLEXION. . 
FOR KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT. 
FOR MAKING THE SKIN WHITE. 





For its Soothing Effect and Beneficial Feeling it is 
the GRANDEST SOAP IN THE WORLD. 


NO OTHER SOAP LIKE IT. 
TAKE NO SOAP IN PLACE OF IT. 


.-IT EXCELS ANY 25-CENT SOAP... 


IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT KEEP IT, Send 12 cts. 
for Full SIZE SAMPLE CAKE. 


*eBexoed 40 @j1ws-oV, ozis % 





The quality of this Soap GUARANTEED. See that the name “But- 
termilk” is printed as above “in green bronze,” and the name “Cosmo 
Buttermilk Soap Co.,-Chicago,” in diamond on end of package. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 84 Adams Street, Chicago. 





Clean Teeth, Sweet Breath : 


secured and the tartar secre- 
tions destroyed by 


Ricksecker’s 


TOOTH POWDER. 


Its absolute purity, free- 
dom from acid and grit, gives 
it superiority that imita- 
tions lack. 


Reject Substitutes, 
The Genuine is but 25c. in 
useful flasks. 

At Druggists or sent on receipt 
of thirteen 2-ct. stamps. 


‘THEO. RICKSECKER, 58 Maiden Lane, N.Y. dairy . 


THAYER’S 
Mosquito Guard. 








Salt 





Nash, Whiton & Co., 
, Neur-York. 


PCeSIE 


Is salt, pure salt and nothing but 
salt, and this -we affirm contin- 
ually. Try it in household and 
Compare it with other 
salt and you will always use it. 


Boston Office, 
103 State St. 


Delightful 
Two Perfumes. 


Woodward’s 
Sextuple Extract Sextuple Extract 
Mayflower. Jockey Club. 


The most fragrant and most lasting Perfumes in 
existence. Warranted more than twice the 
strength of the best imported Extracts. The 
Mayflower possesses the fascinating odor of the 
growing blossom.: The Jockey Club has the fra- 
grance of a bouquet of hothouse flowers. The price 
of either is 50 cents a Bottle. 


Sachet Powders, 3444 02085. By Mail. 
Warranted Tooth Brush, 2°,<ts-, by Mail. 


if any bristles come out. 
A Good Jefterson’s Bitter Apple Com- 
pound is as harmless as water. It is 
Hair not a dye. It does not change the hair 
toon unnatural ae. ' When i a amas 
with grayness ves back to the 
Restor: er hair Sts "natu ral color. 
Th Howard’s Complexion Soap 
e Best is oo aT oh in every bs =a 
one trial will persuade you to_use 
Toilet Soap regularly. 25 cents by mail. 
Dressing Combs, best assortment in Boston, 10 
cents to $1.50 each, by mail. 
An imported Solid Back Hair Brush, made by 


Woodward’s 














For protection against the bites of 
MOSQUITOES, BLACK FLIES and other INSECTS. 


Not Greasy. Will Not Stain the Clothing. 


A small quantity onl uired over the parts to be 
protected, and on The stocking, glove or netting. 


Price 25 cents a bottle. 
For sale by Druggists and Dealers in Sporting Goods. 


HENRY THAYER & CO., 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Not 


how much, 
but how good. 





Williams’ 


Root Beer 


Greatest temperance drink on earth. Has 
the best flavor and body, combining elements 
that quench the thirst and strengthen the 
system. One bottle extract makes 5 gallons 
of ‘‘the kind that suits.’’ 





This is not only “just as good” 
as others, but far better. One 
trial will support this claim. 


Williams & Carleton, Hartford, Ct. 


SOLD 
EVERYWHERE. 





| YOU RUN NO RISK! 





Publisher Columbus Avenge wn, PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Dupont of Paris, 47 cents, by mail. 

Shaving Brushes that will not shed bristles, 50 
cents, by mail. 

Shaving Soap, best, 10 cents a cake, by mail. 


Finest assortment of TOILET ARTICLES ever shown 


Money may be sent at our expense. in any one store. Lowest prices on Earth. 


We prepay freight charges. 
Machine warranted for tive years. aa. | WOOUWAIO’S 'Hetuos Pres. Drug Store 















If not entirely satisfactory it may be re- 200 and 102 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. and 102 Tr t St. Boston, Mass. 
turned and full amount paid will be refunded. No eho eho ee ep ao a> eho ele ao-et> elo ele eo elo ele elo alo ele eo et <fo ¢) 
a e 
Description. Disappea 


> Hop Plaster relieves instantly—sub- & 
dues sharp or dull pain, strain, soreness, # 
weakness or inflammation, no matter how —f 
severe or long-standing. The parts are vital- 
ized, strengthened, renewed. 4 
No other plaster as good—none can be. 


Look out for Hop Plaster Co., Boston, : 
is. Sold by reliable dealers. 


9, cm 2% > 609 ne de® 


This isa High Arm, Lock-Stitch Machine 
of the latest pattern. It is simple in con- 
struction and Light Running, has a Nickel- 
Plated Hand Wheel, Extension Drop-Leaf, 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, Stitch Regu- 
lator, with Scale, a Self-Setting Needle, an 
Equalized Tension, and is adapted for all 
classes of work. The running parts of the s . 

Machine are Case Hardened Steel. The Komchacin Caloric 
Woodwork is Oak, hand ly finished For 

With each Machine we include an Illustrated 

Book giving complete instructions. We also Piles, Hemorrhoids, 
give a Full Set Extra Attachments, in 
Velvet-Lined Box. Our Five Years’ War- | Kindred Complaints. 
rant accompanies each Machine. Has the sanction 

Agents charge for a Machine of this de- tine prinetptes in ts 
scription more than double our price. methods of applica- 

The Off cal ‘results. are in 

este ene Oh e j a “ — ge 4 
‘or ys, beginning July 27, and ending | Short of marvel- 
September 27, we Assy deliver the New Com- quently fellows ‘2 
panion Sewing chine Free at any Rail- | Simgie treatment, 
road freight office in New England, on receipt oauat segeiee aoa 
of $19.00. Send money by express at our ex- on Sue os ae og 
pense. So liberal an offer has never before been | age containing ev- 
made by any firm or Sewing Machine Com- ra ogi ny gh 
pany. When ordering be sure to give your | painful troubles 


. sent post-paid on re- 
nearest Railroad freight office. ceipt of $1.00. 


Address KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO., 
130 Lincoln Street, Boston. 
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